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THE ROMANCE OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF 


The history of the education of the deaf is an interest- 
ing story of developments which culminated in a great 
adventure, about the year 1760; of incidents which have 
been stepping stones in its progress; of achievements 
which have brought prestige to it. 

This special education, although not much in the public 
eye, from the very small number of the deaf, forms one of 
the outstanding triumphs of the forward march of human 
progress. Its standard of service lies in turning the pil- 
grims of the silent path back to ‘‘the way of the tree of 
life,’’ so that they may have the power of adapting them- 
selves to the world, and of preserving a courageous, hope- 
ful and cheerful outlook upon life which can work off 
more or less the hardships of their handicap. In other 
words, it sparkles with ‘‘the glory of giving new members 
to society,’’ to quote that fine compliment which the 
Emperor Joseph of Austria was moved to pay on the 
occasion of his visit to the school of the Abbé de 1’Epée in 
Paris. 

There is, to be sure, occasion for rejoicing in the fact 
that this field of work has come into its own, occupying 
a place of honor in the temple of education. 

The growth of this type of education from its inception 
to the maturity of its present proportions is an epic in 
struggle, persistence and success, as well as a marvel of 
expansion over a large part of the world. Though it has 
long since passed out of the crudeness of most beginnings 
of human endeavors, and greatly surpasses its early con- 
ceptions, it is not to be assumed that it has, as yet, 
exhausted its creative possibilities or reached its maximum 
effect. 
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It requires but little imagination to conceive what a 
mass of barriers had to be pushed through before this 
work could have a chance to play the game and win the 
points for a place in the scheme of life. 

To be caught up in the toils of deafness is to be en- 
veloped in the atmosphere of an all-pervading silence 
which never a sound can disturb, save a feeling of noise 
vibrations. Obviously enough, the havoe wrought in the 
life of the uneducated deaf is tragic. Their years may 
well be looked upon as years lost out of their lives, for 
their days are great stretches of mental inertness, isola- 
tion and loneliness. In the swirl of speech going on 
about them they are aliens, and are alone even though 
amidst their own kinsfolk. Only by childishly crude 
gestures can they react—and very feebly—to the stream 
of impressions pouring in through the eye from the 
passing show of life about them. Their minds are locked 
up, as it were; try hard as they may, they beat their 
wings against the bars in vain, and eventually their 
spirits droop pathetically underneath dark clouds. 

It is ever thus unless the hand of education opens the 
door to the mind. Then there is a brightening in dark 
clouds. A lifting of bruised wings. A bridging of a 
chasm of isolation. A release from the dullness and drab- 
ness of life. A coming of better days and better things 
to supply the activity, the color and the happiness which 
count so much in the journey through life. These, 
certainly, are the great ingredients of the joy of living. 
What can better furnish an illustration of that fact than 
the alert, bright, educated deaf in their life contacts? 

No wonder there is no trace of an effort made in pre- 
historic times to educate the deaf; the obvious reason is 
that the very mystery in the affliction was enough to 
baffle any such attempt. 

In the classic civilizations of Greece and Rome there 
no doubt was some thought on the subject of the 
possibility of education for the deaf, but when it broke 
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forth in a philosophic discussion, Aristotle, the oracle of 
philosophy, being consulted, placed a ban upon it by 
promulgating the dictum that ‘‘the ear is the organ of 
education.’’ That this dictum was accepted as final, even 
by the Romans, may well be inferred from this couplet 
of Lucretius: 


‘*To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach.’’ 


Then, quite naturally the subsequent days held no en- 
couragement for speculation on the subject. And again 
there was a hopeless drifting in the dark until the six- 
teenth century, when Girolamo Cardano, a philosopher of 
Milan, who not only had the gift of an unusually keen 
scientific mind which gained for him the title of ‘‘almost 
a universal genius,’’ but also the courage of a will of 
his own, thought out and made the pronouncement that 
“‘ideas can be directly associated with written words 
without the intervention of sound, so the deaf-mute can 
hear by reading and speak by writing.”’ 

This theory, as thus evolved by Cardano with remark- 
able clarity is the direct antithesis of the Aristotelian 
dictum. It is the first gleam of light to point out the 
path to a solution of the problem of education for the 
deaf; the first argument to promise hope for them. It 
is more than suggestion; it is assertion. It is the Magna 
Charta of educational freedom for them. 

But strangely enough, it awoke no echo, aroused no 
immediate interest, much less was its advent welcomed. 
What is the answer? Probably, it was looked upon as a 
mere gesture to contradict the great Aristotle, ‘‘the Master 
of those who know.’’ Or, probably, the age-old belief in 
Aristotle’s dogma made it seem utterly incapable of posi- 
tive proof. Whatever it was, it must be remembered that 
it was, as now, the habit of philosophy to be conservative, 
sure and not overeager for novelty and revolution. 

So it happened that Cardano’s theory was relegated to 
the domain of academic speculation for desultory discus- 
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sion until the eighteenth century, when it was put to the 
test. It then proved to be a true principle, shattering the 
dark illusion of Aristotle’s dictum. However, long as it 
was before it took on its aspect of realization, it is none 
the less to Cardano’s credit that he was the discoverer 
of educational salvation for the deaf; and as such is he 
entitled to their gratitude and homage. 

It is a great pity that Cardano stopped short of pro- 
viding the means to interpret the meaning of words to 
the mind of the uneducated deaf person, and allowed 
his theory to stand untested. Though there is no authorita- 
tive source of information, it may be safe to assume that 
being such a brilliant philosopher, he probably was a 
great and popular professor in the University of Milan, 
and not having the time, but sure of the correctness of 
his theory, he was content to let others make a practical 
test of it, as he also did with another theory which he 
postulated that the blind can be taught to read by the 
sense of feeling. 

His theory, however, served its purpose in inspiring 
thought and effort in Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
France, Portugal, England and Scotland, with the result 
that books were brought out on the subject of educating 
the deaf, and that there also were some few cases in which 
deaf members of families of position and wealth were 
successfully educated; but unfortunately for humanity 
these efforts were hidden in mystery. 


The idea of education for the deaf ultimately took root. 
About the year 1760 schools were opened, almost simul- 
taneously, by the Abbé de 1l’Epée in France, Samuel 
Heinicke in Germany and John Braidwood in Great 
Britain. Then it was that the age-long, dark clouds of 
restriction hovering over the deaf began to lift and drift 
away. 

It may not be improper in this article to deal with only 
the methods of the Abbé de l’Epée and Samuel Heinicke, 
for the reason that they are the very ones in active use 
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‘In our American schools. In the technical terms of the 
profession they are distinguished as the French or Manual 
method and the German or Oral method, so-called from 
their sources. 


There is no question that both the methods possess 
identity of purpose, but there is a wide difference in their 
manner of functioning. The manual method makes use of 
the muscles of the hands and arms in free, lively acrobatics 
to picturize ideas and objects vividly before the mind, 
and of finger-spelling. The oral method, on the other 
hand, employs manipulations of the restricted speech 
muscles, and the art of lip-reading. Both methods, there- 
fore, are alike in that they are dependent on the magic 
aid of what, to the deaf, are sowndless signs—manual and 
labial—to achieve educational results. 

To the Abbé de 1l’Epée belongs the distinction of in- 
venting the system of manual signs as an instrument of 
thought and communication for the deaf. There is not 
room here, of course, for more than a skeleton of the story. 

It was by chance that the Abbé de 1’Epée came upon 
two girls absorbed in needlework, one day, when he was 
making a call in Paris. He spoke to them, but received 
no courtesy of attention. As he was looking at them in 
puzzled wonder at their seeming rudeness, their mother 
happened to enter the room and took in the situation. 
With profuse apologies and tears, she explained that they 
were deaf and dumb, and that an aged priest in the 
neighborhood had given them a little instruction by means 
of pictures, but was dead. While listening to the mother 
and looking upon the girls with interest and pity, a flash 
of inspiration crossed his mind, and it seemed to him 
as though he heard a message from ‘‘His Master’s Voice”’ 
to become a new evangel to the deaf drifting about help- 
lessly in the darkness of ignorance. 


The Abbé was close to middle age then. He had taken 
a course in theology, but when he applied for admission 
to the priesthood, he was rejected because he refused to 
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‘*sign a certain formula of doctrine, against which both 
his intellect and his conscience protested.’’ He then 
studied law and had been admitted to the bar, but gave 
it up on account of ‘‘an atmosphere wholly uncongenial 
to his nature.’’ Later, through a favorable circumstance 
he had been admitted to the priesthood, but ‘‘his enemies 
succeeded in procuring against him an interdict by which 
he was forbidden to exercise any more the functions of 
a priest.’’ Now, it seemed to him that it was the will 
of Heaven that he should come to the rescue of the deaf. 
Therefore, he made up his mind to devote to them his 
life, his talents and his legacy inherited from his father 
who was a talented architect in the service of the king 
on the construction of the famed palace at Versailles. 


When the Abbé started his school for the deaf in Paris, 
he had, of course, no clear idea how to proceed. It was 
while he was observing and studying the natural gestures 
which his pupils made to one another that there came to 
his mind the recollection of a conversation he had had 
back in his student days with his tutor, ‘‘a consummate 
philosopher,’’ who had drawn the conclusion from the 
Cardano principle ‘‘that it would be as possible to in- 
struct the Deaf and Dumb by written characters, always 
accompanied by sensible signs, as to instruct other men 
by words delivered orally, along with gestures indicative 
of their signification.’’ 

Thus inspired and encouraged that he was on the track 
of something of great need which seemed to promise a 
wonderful development of the deaf, and to put a new 
meaning into life for them, he thrust the whole fervor 
of his heart, the resources of his well-disciplined mind 
and his high scholarship into the task of building up a 
system of manual signs to mean to the deaf a development 
of themselves in every respect. It was not long before he 
saw what a wonderful effect it had upon them when they 
came within its sphere of influence. It always aroused 
and held their interest because it acted as a quick de- 
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veloper of their intelligence to take in new ideas, new 
perceptions and new emotions. Its inspiration directed 
their steps smoothly toward God; its stimulation carried 
them easily along the paths of information and knowledge 
into a new and wonderful world about them; and it pro- 
moted their enjoyment and happiness in the social 
amenities and the recreational exigencies of life. And 
he also saw how the aura of its glory excited the wonder, 
admiration and approval of the scholars and scientists 
of Paris, and made him the recipient of general homage. 

But his conscience and integrity would not permit him 
to rest until he could be sure that he was not blindly 
making a mistake. So he studied the works of Bonet of 
Spain and Amman of Holland and wrote a course in oral 
teaching. Then after measuring both methods against 
each other, he was led to the conclusion that the manual 
method offered ‘‘the shorter route’’ to practical results, 
because of its power to give greater clarity, movement, 
color and alertness to the expression of ideas and thoughts 
for the deaf than did the oral method. 


As a consequence, he came into the assurance and 
dignity of a useful life because he had that sense of 
satisfaction which one feels who discovers his real voca- 
tion, and that sense of elation which one experiences who 
does things unselfishly and helpingly for others. Thus 
did he labor in the school which he maintained wholly at 
his own expense until his death, in 1789, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 

There does not seem to be much material available, at 
least to the present writer, to indicate definitely how 
Samuel Heinicke came upon the hypothesis that the 
speech muscles might be made to mean a valuable factor 
in education for the deaf. As he was an educated man 
and a great lover of learning, it is possible that he caught 
the idea from books written on the subject; but judging 
from his correspondence with the Abbé de 1’Epée, it is 
apparent that he invented and built up his oral system 
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of teaching, in conjunction with his son; that there was 
hard work in the game; and that there were difficulties 
to be met, and details to be mastered. But, with the 
skill, the resourcefulness and the persistence of a born 
teacher, the tide was ultimately turned in his favor, and 
the ecstasy of success filled his heart. 

He had a strange, interesting and varied life. Up to 
his twenty-first year he worked on the farm, though much 
against his inclination. Because of his refusal to marry 
the young lady chosen for him by his father, he left the 
paternal roof and went to Dresden where he became a 
private soldier in the bodyguard of the elector of Saxony. 
And further, because of a strong love for mental and 
musical studies, he refused offers of advancement to 
military rank, so that he might improve the opportunities 
for study and mental discipline which a private soldier’s 
life afforded. Being taken a prisoner in the Seven Years’ 
War, he managed to make his escape and returned to his 
native village, near Weissenfels, With his wife and child 
he went to Jena and entered the University, supporting 
himself and family by working as a member of a choir, 
finally becoming a qualified teacher in Hamburg and 
Eppendorf. 

It was at Dresden that he devoted himself exclusively 
to the work of teaching the deaf at about the same time 
that the Abbé de 1’Epée did in Paris. He began with 
one pupil, but had nine in 1772, when he moved to 
Leipzig. He became the ‘‘Director of the first institution 
for the deaf and dumb ever established by a civil govern- 
ment.’’ This school was founded by the elector of Saxony 
in 1778, and Heinicke continued to conduct the school 
with great success until 1790, when he died, at the age 
of sixty-one years, from a stroke of apoplexy. 

All honor to the trio, Girolamo Cardano, the Abbé 
de 1’Epée and Samuel Heinicke, each name linked with, 
and woven into, the history of the education for the deaf! 
The first had that wonderful mental acumen which en- 
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abled him to pierce the darkness and point out the pos- 
sibility of education for the deaf; and the latter two had 
that exceptional concentration of great qualities which 
enabled them to study successfully the mind of the deaf 
objectively, and to lay the foundations, on which has 
arisen the structure of education for the deaf in America. 

To the memory of the Abbé de 1’Epée there is a monu- 
ment in Versailles, his native city, and another at the 
school he founded in Paris. Also, in Hamburg, there 
stands one to the memory of Samuel Heinicke. But their 
real, enduring monuments are their methods of instruc- 
tion employed to-day throughout most of the world. 

And the romance of education for the deaf is the 
romance of its methods—the methods of the Abbé de 
l’Epée and Samuel Heinicke. 

ROBERT PATTERSON 
Formerly Principal in the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THE USE OF THE SENSITIVE FLAME FOR VOICE 
PRODUCTION AND SPEECH FOR THE 
CONGENITALLY DEAF CHILD 


[Those American instructors who attended the International 
Conference on the Education of the Deaf in London, July, 1925, 
were particularly impressed by a demonstration in the use of the 
sensitive flame as an aid to speech teaching. Miss Iza Thompson, 
who conducted the demonstration, very kindly responded to a re- 
quest for an exposition of her work with the accompanying paper 
for the readers of the Annals.—Epiror, Annals.] 

The burner employed is of such dimensions that, when 
it is attached to a pipe through which issues coal gas and 
then lighted, the flame can be regulated to degrees of 
sensitiveness to voice vibrations. It will dip when such 
a sound is uttered in its vicinity and rise as the voice 
ceases. The response is so visible that the smallest chil- 


dren in school are attracted by it. 
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It is used principally to secure good voice production, 
for it responds more to a good oral quality than to a 
nasal or breath tone, therefore the child unconsciously 
eliminates such vocal errors in trying to obtain deep dip- 
ping of the flame. 


It is a valuable medium for making the problems of 
stress and of diphthongal vowel glides clear to the deaf. 

The room should be situated in a quiet part of the 
school and the naked flame can be protected from the 
children and from draughts by a glass chimney. This 
does not affect its sensitiveness. 


For weak voices it is necessary that the flame should be 
as high and sensitive as possible, but steady. 


In no case will the flame be sensitive if it completely 
touches the rim of the tube. It must be regulated by 
means of the screw-clip until it leaves the rim at some 
spot. 


An improvement in the quality and strength of the 
voice is sometimes noticed by the time the child has 
reached the far end of the room after he has receded from 
the flame step by stey whilst babbling to simulate speech 
or repeating an isolated vowel sound at each step. 


Breathed consonants get practically no response from 
the flame, and voiced consonants very little and it is bet- 
ter to omit these sounds in any work with the flame in 
order that the response should be always associated with 
voice vibration. The child’s babbling will probably con- 
sist of vowel and consonantal sounds but this is per- 
missible for he will soon concentrate on the sounds that 
obtain the best response. 


The flame will respond to every English vowel with the 
exception of ee and oo, which is an advantage in teaching 
the initial vocal prominence of the falling diphthongs. 
(ee and 00 may be responded to by another method, but 
it is better to omit them.) 


The Use of the Sensitive Flame 


---b- Burner 


--a-Ring of tube 


Rubber 
tubing 
d 


Fig. A.—This flame 
is not sensitive to voice 
vibration. It should be 
noticed that it com- 
pletely fills the ring of 
the tube. 


Fig. B.—This flame 
is sensitive. It should 
be noticed that it does 
not completely fill the 
ring. 
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The following exercises are used for individual work in 
conjunction with the flame and are given twice a day for 
the first 2 or 3 months of the child’s school life: 


lst Exercise. Let each little child understand that 
when you turn your back he is to make you jump by 
shouting. The children will respond only feebly at first. 
The exercise will not injure their voices. 


2nd Exercise. Prepare Fig. B. flame and show how to 
make it jump. Allow the children to use any voiced 
sound; it need not be one on the sound chart. 


3rd Exercise. If the voice is very weak, let the child 
move step by step farther away from the flame. In this 
way he acquires a stronger voice. It is very unwise for 
the teacher to allow her voice to help the child’s. The 
little one should see exactly what effect his own efforts 
have on the flame. 


4th Exercise. Let the children pretend to talk to the 
flame, holding up a finger and pretending to be angry 
or pleased. The flame will jump up and down to their 
babbling. 


5th Exercise. Pass around books and let the children 
make sounds very rapidly in imitation of people reading 
aloud. 


6th Exercise. Pass around strips of music. Let the 
children stand up and hold the music out before them 
and pretend to sing, using long, drawn-out sounds. 


7th Exercise. ARar arAR arARar ARarar arARarar 
1 2 3 4 5 
ararARar AR-AR. 
6 7 


If a cardboard chart is printed with large symbols 
in sets as above, the children can learn something of 
word-stress. 
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They are to understand that the flame must respond 
only to the large AR. It must not dip when a small ar 
is uttered. 

Later they will understand how to stress such words as 
table, carpenter, ete., by being told that table is like 
No. 1, and carpenter like No. 4, and so on. 

8th Exercise. The flame is useful when teaching the 
falling diphthongs: ow, oa, ie, oy, ai; as in cow, coat, pie, 
boy, tail. 

The deaf child is likely to give two distinct vowels for 
these diphthongs, each vowel having equal prominence, or 
worse still, the latter having more than the first. In any 
case it is a common fault for the deaf child to pronounce 
a diphthong as if it were two sounds or two syllables 
instead of the one glide. 

The prominence of the above diphthongs belongs to the 
initial part of the glide owing to the greater sonority of 
that part of the diphthong. The flame responds well to 
this part, but as the glide goes in the direction of ee or 00 
it fails to respond. Consequently, the child will give his 
attention to the initial part of the glide because it gets 
the response, and will give less attention to the latter part, 
and so the correct glide and prominence result. The 
Thompson Sensitive Flame Burner can be obtained from 
Griffins, Chemical Apparatus Manufacturers, Kemble 
Street, Kingsway, London. Price six shillings and six- 
pence. 

IZA THOMPSON, 


Hugh Myddleton School, 
Clerkenwell, London, England. 


By 
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METHODS USED IN TEACHING LIP-READING TO 
SPEAKING CHILDREN’ 


In educational work for handicapped children the 
teaching of lip-reading to the deafened is an outstanding 
feature in many of the large cities of this continent. 
And, if the programs of the Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing is carried out, such an impetus 
will be given to this branch of education that many more 
cities, and perhaps even small towns and villages, will 
have on their teaching staffs one or more teachers qualified 
to give instruction in lip-reading. 

Dr Bock, of Rochester, holds out as his minimum ideal 
‘‘at least one teacher in each school who is competent to 
keep up the lip-reading practice for the hard-of-hearing 
children in that school.’’ I myself should like to see the 
staff so equipped, but I should have the remainder of her 
time utilized in training all the pupils in the schools and 
the teachers too, in good speech production, not alone for 
the sake of correcting our slovenly speech but to make 
the road easier for the deafened who must read the lips. 

The problem of securing properly qualified teachers, 
therefore, is one of immediate importance. I shall out- 
line the problem in the Province of Ontario and the 
means employed to meet the need, knowing that the situa- 
tion in many states of the Union is somewhat similar. 
In Ontario a teacher of lip-reading has the same rank as 
teachers of other special classes such as the myopia class, 
the orthopedic class, open-air class, and other classes 
provided for by the ‘‘ Auxiliary Classes Act.’’ All such 
teachers are known as ‘‘ Auxiliary Class Teachers’’ and, 
in addition to having the necessary qualifications of 
ordinary grade teachers, and successful experience in 
teaching regular classes, these teachers must secure an 
Auxiliary Class Certificate which calls for special study 


*A paper read at the eighth annual meeting of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates, Detroit, Mich., June, 1925. 
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of the psychology of the subnormal and supernormal 
child; and then the teacher who elects to teach other than 
the subnormal class must take still another course to 
qualify her to teach that particular type of child. For 
instance, the teacher of the sight-saving class must study 
the diseases of the eye, and conditions and materials to be 
used in the conservation of sight; the teacher of crippled 
children must make a special study of cardiac cases and 
such other forms of disease as cause motor disablement. 
The basic methods of imparting instruction, however, re- 
main those which are employed by the ordinary grade 
teacher. 

But, a teacher who elects to teach lip-reading, either 
in a class for very hard-of-hearing children or as a visit- 
ing teacher for the slightly deafened, must add to her 
study of the diseases of the ear and the psychology of 
deafness, a training in methods of teaching the art of lip- 
reading—in other words, methods of developing the 
special faculties which lip-readers must acquire. 

One difficulty, in Ontario at least, is that boards of 
education will not accept as qualification for the teaching 
of lip-reading or any other subject certificates granted by 
private individuals no matter how excellent the training 
may be which these certificates represent. The Depart- 
ment of Education is meeting this problem by the estab- 
lishment this year for the first time of a summer course 
in lip-reading for teachers who already hold Auxiliary 
Class Certificates. I know of at least one university in 
the United States which gives a similar extension course— 
the University of Rochester. 

It may interest you to know that the holding of an 
Auxiliary Class Certificate automatically entitles the 
teacher to $100 per year more salary than she would 
receive as an ordinary grade teacher. It would seem 
that $500 would be a more adequate compensation for the 
extra study involved, for the Auxiliary Class teachers 
have so often to deal with cases of double and even triple 
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handicap, and with all degrees of plus and minus varia- 
tions from the average mentality. If the training were 
made of greater duration and to include a comprehensive 
study of psychology and sociology, public school teachers 
of handicapped children might well rank with high school 
teachers of specialist standing. No such consummation, 
no matter how devoutly wished for, can be attained until 
we have some standardization of qualifications. 

There are, of course, several excellent and widely 
recognized methods of teaching lip-reading to adults, such 
as Muller-Walle, the Nitchie, the Kinzie, and the Mor- 
genstern systems, and others (many of which claim to 
be new methods and are merely the old methods under 
new names). No matter which of these methods is used, 
the teacher finds that she must adapt the method to the 
special needs of the children and, further than this, must 
adapt it to the needs of each child according to the child’s 
academic acquirements, his mentality, and the degree of 
handicap. This is particularly true of the visiting lip- 
reading teacher who gives two or three lessons a week at 
eight or nine centers to all sorts and conditions of aurally 
handicapped children. 

From my twelve years of teaching in an institution for 
deaf children I know that in the teaching of lip-reading 
there is no general method in use except that all teachers 
insist on constant practice of the art and in making the 
child depend upon the lips of the speaker for both in- 
struction and entertainment. The little deaf child learns 
to read the lips as an incident to the more difficult busi- 
ness of learning the language and learning to speak. 

When I took up the study of the Muller-Walle method 
preparatory to the work of teaching deafened soldiers 
in 1916, I was extremely skeptical when told that a stone- 
deaf man would be able to take an easy story from the 
lips after six or seven lessons. A non-speaking deaf child, 
I knew, could attain the ability to take a story from the 
lips only after long practice and training. Not until I 
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began to teach the deafened men did I realize the dif- 
ference between these two elasses of lip-readers. The child 
who loses his hearing after he has learned to talk is 
similar to the speaking adult in that he can grasp the 
meaning of a whole sentence from a few words clearly 
recognized. What he needs is such a training as will 
give him that acuteness of sight and alertness of mind 
which will enable him to distinguish and follow the move- 
ments of the lips and to grasp thought quickly. All 
methods of lip-reading are simply means to this end and 
consist of a study with varying phraseology and classifica- 
tions of the peculiar movements of the lips and tongue 
in the formation of sounds conveying thoughts. 


The Muller-Walle method classifies movements of the 
lips and tongue under the headings of downward, up- 
ward, forward, and backward. This classification is so 
simple that it seems particularly adapted to the minds 
of children and, I believe, it is the method which with 
modifications is most generally used in public schools. 
In this method great emphasis is laid on syllable drills as 
a foundation for eye training in following the move- 
ments and intermovements of speech. These syllable drills 
correspond somewhat to the training which a child re- 
ceives in syllable recognition in learning to read and are 
generally a pleasure to the child. Syllable drills, when 
given in concert, are a means of developing residual hear- 
ing, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say they are 
a training in the use of the residue of hearing. 


The Nitchie method is more technical in its description 
of the elements of speech as seen on the lips. Mr. Nitchie 
maintains that the development of the synthetic power 
of the mind is quite as important as the mechanical train- 
ing of the eye. He lays great stress on the psychological 
side of the question. In the Morgenstern method we 
find emphasis laid on the positions of the lips as well as 
the movements and both are described with the minutest 
detail yet in a very simple and understanding manner. 
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The Kinzie method is frankly a combination of the Muller- 
Walle and the Nitchie methods, somewhat simplified. 


As you see, there is after all a great similarity among 
these methods, each possessing its own peculiar descrip- 
tion of the movements, each its own scheme of attack 
and its own devices for drills to develop quickness of eye 
and brain. The vital essentials, however, are the same in 
each method and ‘‘It would be absolute folly,’’ as Miss 
Kinzie has rightly said, ‘‘for anyone to discard these 
important fundamental achievements and attempt to work 
out an entirely new starting point’’—unless someone dis- 
covers an infallible method of mind reading to supersede 
the tiresome and tedious work of learning lip-reading and 
keeping up its practice. 

All the methods I have mentioned are primarily devised 
for the teaching of adults and, as far as I know, no text 
has yet been published to serve as a guide for the teacher 
of public school children. I am told, however, that both 
Miss Bruhn and Miss Kinzie have such texts in course of 
preparation and I am sure they will contain much that 
will be of value to the teacher of lip-reading in the public 
school. I feel, however, that the ideal textbook for chil- 
dren (meaning thereby, children of public school age with 
incomplete vocabularies; high school children rank with 
adults) will be the product of a conference of experienced 
publie school lip-reading teachers and will embody their 
observations based on results obtained by them in actual 
practice with the different methods now in use. I am 
not advocating an absolute rigidity of teaching method, 
but merely a uniformity in fundamental methods of 
presentation with such modifications as seem best suited 
to overcome difficulties arising out of the problems caused 
by dissimilarity of age, mentality, and language attain- 
ment of the children. There would always be sufficient 
elasticity in such an outline of method to permit the 
teacher to bring into play her own individuality in devis- 
ing adaptations of the method for her own peculiar needs. 
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After all, this is the greatest factor in a teacher’s success. 
It is to be hoped that, whatever methods are used, we may 
succeed in avoiding any danger of division into hostile 
camps, and that the work may not be characterized by 
superiority complexes in the teachers arising out of the 
attitude of ‘‘I am of Paul and I am of Apollos.’’ 

I am afraid that I have been indulging in generalities 
and that what I have said so far is of little practical 
value to other teachers in dealing with the every-day 
problems of the classroom. For the past three years and 
a half I have been doing pioneer work in teaching lip- 
reading in the public schools of Toronto. May I offer a 
few observations based on experience? 

First: The description of the positions and movements 
should be as terse as possible; the more simple the ex- 
planation the better, even though it may not be technically 
correct. The teacher herself, however, should be 
thoroughly familiar with the physiology of speech and its 
technical phraseology as used by different writers on the 
subject. 

Second: As it is easier to train the eyes of a child than 
those of an adult to quickness of perception, syllable drill 
will be found a practical and convenient means to this 
end. 

Third: Visual memory should be developed, and the 
resourceful teacher will devise her own class tactics and 
make use of many suggestions to stimulate the child to 
form habits of keen observation outside the classroom. 
Children like to excel their playmates and when a deaf- 
ened child finds that he can walk by a store window and 
remember more articles than his hearing fellow with the 
quick ears but untrained eyes, his feeling of inferiority 
because of his dullness of hearing soon disappears, and he 
thinks up other ways in which he ean ‘‘show off’’ how 
clever his eyes are. Once these habits of observation are 
formed, a few moments of the class work may take the 
form of an ‘‘experience meeting’’ in which one or two 
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children may have the pleasure of relating their achieve- 
ments. The children should be especially encouraged in 
nature study. In their regular class work they may find 
many opportunities of using their increased powers of 
visual perception, such as giving a quick look at a coast 
line on a map and then seeing how nearly they can re- 
produce it without a second look; or opening a book at 
random and closing it quickly, and then seeing how many 
lines they can remember after a single glance. 

Fourth: In regard to sentence work, it is important 
that a child gets thorough drill on common phrases. This 
will not be tedious if the teacher will ‘‘step lively’’ in 
giving the drill. The child always likes to do things just 
to show that he can do them and he will regard the drill 
as a kind of acrobatic stunt which will make more appeal 
than purely intellectual agility. In giving the sentence 
drills we have to violate the generally accepted require- 
ments of a good sentence, one of which is that the sentence 
be interesting. If the sentences are very interesting, they 
will stimulate the imagination and call up too many 
associated ideas which will make against concentration. 

Fifth: As to story work, I have found that preliminary 
exercises on the story rob the story of its charms. Chil- 
dren like to have the story told in the good old story- 
telling fashion beginning with no preamble except ‘‘Once 
upon a time.’’ Teachers of the deaf know that the drill 
story is not looked forward to as eagerly as the chart 
story where only a question or two is asked when the 
story is ended and where all the life is not taken out by 
vivisection. Fortunately, fairy tales, myths, and fables 
appeal to everyone, children from the primer to high 
school. In many of the old stories, phrases are repeated 
several times (for instance, in Goldilocks; ‘‘Who has 

,’’) and so an element of drill enters in. Some- 
times one of the pupils will anticipate the outcome of the 
story and in his telling of it other pupils will get practice 
in reading his lips as well as those of the teacher. It 
seems to be a good plan to follow the magazine method 
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and break off the story at an exciting moment, ‘‘to be 
continued in our next’’ lesson. 

Sixth: There is no doubt that the adult lip-reader 
needs development of his synthetic powers, since in 
rapid speech the eye can catch only a few of the move- 
ments which express and reveal the thought. It is also 
very important that the child receive similar training, but 
with children there is danger of emphasizing this part of 
the work to the exclusion of analysis of word and thought. 
A child has the utmost faith in the infallibility of his 
teacher’s utterances and no matter how absurd his mis- 
reading of her lips may make her statements, he accepts 
them without question and the result may be very detri- 
mental to his academic progress. He needs training in 
analysis of unfamiliar groups of words relating to new 
and unfamiliar things as they may appear on the lips of 
his regular class teacher. Unlike the adult, who for the 
most part lip-reads familiar words and phrases, the child 
has to learn new phraseology and acquire new ideas each 
day and is more likely to mis-read the lips by substituting 
words that he knows for those he does not know if he 
relies too much on synthesis. 

These are just a few random comments of my own 
and I know that other publie school lip-reading teachers 
could give many more suggestions as to the difference 
between methods of teaching children and adults. I hope 
that in the near future it will be possible for us all to 
meet in conference, not to criticize the present admirable 
methods in use for the teaching of lip-reading to adults, 
but to assimilate the best in all the methods and then 
devise means, based on experience, whereby we may best 
adapt those methods to the peculiar needs of children; 
and further, looking to the ultimate improvement and 
standardization of the qualifications of the lip-reading 
teachers in the public schools of this continent along 
sound pedagogical principles. 

IMOGEN B. PALEN, 
Public Schools, Toronto, Ontario. 
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THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL WORK IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF" 


‘‘Passing the buck’’ seems to be the great national 
pastime. As life grows more and more complex, it is 
natural for us to side-step as much responsibility as we 
ean and to pass on the solution of irksome problems to 
others. As customs change, and the former isolated situa- 
tion of the family gives way to modern community de- 
mands, problems formerly held of private concern are 
now treated in the light of public welfare. Such changes 
naturally bring about minor adjustments which time only 
ean perfect. Many of these adjustments have to do with 
the rearing and education of our children. 

It is freely charged these days that parents are yielding 
too much from their natural position of authority over 
their children. As a result, young people in their im- 
maturity of judgment, but in their assumption of worldly 
wisdom, are being thrown too much upon the public. 
This is an example of what I have called ‘‘passing the 
buck.’’ 

We are so hedged in by specialists of every kind that 
it is no longer fashionable for parents to do for their 
children what some specialist can be hired to do. As an 
example, parents have come to look to the public school 
for a greater and greater percentage of that training 
which formerly was the fireside concern of fathers and 
mothers. The buck is being passed from the home to the 
public school. 

The public school system is built upon a maze of laws 
which cannot be changed overnight. Changes in the laws 
mean readjustments all down the line; they may work 
harm there while doing good here. Consequently, since 
we are loath to change school laws, the lawmakers are 
having the buck passed to them by the school authorities. 
And the lawmakers, noting the apparent indifference of 
parents to their own children, are apt to get from under 
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by passing the buck right back to the parents. Thus the 
circle is complete. 

As a result of these conditions, we find modern young 
people asserting themselves more and more, taking a hand 
in their own education, and working out their own future. 
Young people, thrown upon the public to a larger extent 
than formerly, are wresting a considerable part of their 
education from sources entirely outside of both school and 
home. It is a dull child these days who cannot come 
home from a round of outside activity and correct his 
parents in matters of custom or usage. And be it said 
that parents who try to stay young by living with their 
young people accept these corrections with more or less 
grace, not realizing that by so doing they are retreating 
step by step from their former position of authority in 
such matters. 

Active young people of to-day are just as keen about 
‘getting a job’’ or ‘‘going to work’’ while yet in school 
as young people of any former generation. The normal 
boy of ten or twelve years develops potent contacts away 
from school and home when he works among other people. 
He may run errands for the druggist, deliver groceries, 
sell newspapers, tend furnaces—in fact hundreds of small 
jobs welcome him. Whatever he does, he is sharpening 
his wits and laying the foundation for business or profes- 
sional wisdom in after years. He mingles with people, 
listening in, learning human nature, making mistakes and 
scoring successes with equal profit, learning the value 
of time and of honor, forming industrious habits, in short, 
getting an exceedingly valuable industrial training from 
the general public, outside of school and home. This con- 
dition is an economic outgrowth, not the plan of parent 
nor of school authority. 

Years ago, school authorities saw the wisdom of intro- 
ducing practical handiwork into the schools in an effort 
to cut down the alarming percentage of young people who 
found the lure of the grocery store and the machine shop 
with their potent contacts far more appealing than that 
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of the schoolroom. The introduction of this work was 
done at a time when industrial concerns maintained their 
own systems of training apprentices to assure themselves 
a supply of skilled workmen. Gradually, as the schools 
developed industrial training for its educational value, 
industrial concerns began to look to the schools for that 
preliminary training of their workmen which they 
formerly had given themselves. Thus, from another 
direction, has the buck been passed to the schools. 

I trust that I shall be taken kindly when I say that 
there is entirely too much buck passing in the particular 
work of educating the deaf. By the term ‘‘educating’’ 
I mean the full process of preparation for active citizen- 
ship which the state expects of us under its education 
laws. The humanitarian purpose behind these laws for 
the deaf is to bring these people up to a self-supporting 
plane, not only to increase the efficiency of our citizenship 
but also to keep down the percentage of those likely to 
become public charges through inability to make their own 
way. The state is doing as much for the blind, and for 
those whose minds are diseased. Iowa wants to see every 
individual within its borders assured a public school edu- 
cation on the theory that it is better to train them all 
while young to be self-sustaining than to be compelled 
later on, for the good of society, to support them as 
incapables. 

Educators of the deaf have a far greater responsiblity 
to the general public than educators of normal children 
in this particular: We cannot expect the general public 
to contribute its share of the out-of-school training which 
the normal child acquires naturally in his everyday con- 
tacts with society at large. They have the greatest dif- 
fieulty to get the parents of deaf children to do their 
proper share in the pre-school training which the normal 
child acquires without anyone thinking of it at all. 

In the training of the deaf child, the public steps aside 
and points to the parents as the ones charged with all 
responsibility. Through lack of specialized knowledge, 
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and also through too much sympathy for the afflicted 
child, the average parents fall far short of expectations in 
preparing such children for active citizenship. It is 
essential, if the purpose of the state is to be fulfilled, that 
the parents turn to others for help, and we pass to the 
school for the deaf. 

No matter what the theory, no matter how great the 
effort of all concerned in the deaf child’s training, the 
fact remains that the deaf child shrinks from contact with 
the general public. From the nature of this excusable 
timidity, the deaf child demands special treatment and 
highly specialized training if the child is to be developed 
up to the standard of active citizenship required by the 
state. In this specialized training, it becomes readily 
apparent that industrial training occupies a vital place. 

Any special school training of the deaf child which does 
not include a carefully planned and wisely maintained 
course in the various branches of handicraft as practised 
to-day is not doing more than half enough to prepare its 
pupils. Bluntly, it is passing the buck on to the pupil, 
and finally to the public. It expects the pupil to get this 
specialized knowledge himself outside the school, and the 
only place possible to obtain it is in actual work, at the 
indulgence of the industrial public. 

We must be honest with the deaf to the point of under- 
standing their problems in life beyond the schoolroom. 
I have every respect for the teachers who labor to give 
deaf children a working command of language and a 
foundation of culture. In my specialty I must give a 
fair share of attention to both. There is a highly de- 
veloped trade language to be taught, and good taste is a 
cultural subject related to every handicraft. But the 
education of the deaf, their preparation for life, does 
not end with the schoolroom. We must do more for them 
in a practical way if we are to assure their chances of 
suecess in the exacting business of making a living in this 
day and time when the intelligent craftsman undeniably 
has the upper hand. 
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It is possible for normal young people to go direct 
from schoolroom training into a profitable occupation, 
even into a profession. But tne chances of a deaf person 
to go from school into a clerkship or to any profession 
based on academic training is slim indeeed. It is a con- 
dition, not a theory, that faces the deaf, and it is difficult 
for the average person to understand this. 

To understand better the problems of the deaf, one 
should talk to the adult deaf who have made a success in 
life and are now self-sustaining citizens with families, 
homes, honorable employment. They know the obstacles 
they have to overcome. Better than anyone else, better 
even than the parents of a deaf child, they know what the 
deaf child of the present generation must face when the 
day comes for him to leave school and home and take 
his position as a citizen. 

The adult deaf know that no matter how highly edu- 
cated the average deaf man may be, he will succeed most 
readily through the occupations related to the industries. 
A deaf man cannot well be grouped with hearing people 
in any joint enterprise. He succeeds best in some occupa- 
tion where he can work more to himself. The handicrafts 
offer the best opportunities for steady employment, 
as well as for advancement to positions of prominence and 
authority later. Not only for permanent employment, 
but also as stepping stones to bigger and better occupa- 
tions, the trades are the doorway through which the deaf 
can best hope to become self-sustaining citizens. 

State schools for the deaf have always featured in- 
dustrial training. They had it many years before it was 
taken up in the public schools. Of late years, however, 
there has been a revival of interest in this branch of 
school work which gives added recognition to its im- 
portance. Each state school is putting forth its best 
efforts to obtain adequate equipment and competent in- 
structors the better to fit its pupils, both boys and. girls, 
to cope with living conditions in the after-school days. 

The Iowa State School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs 
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is well up in the lead in this effort to give improved 
service to its pupils, and to the commonwealth which they 
will enrich later on by their efforts. For this training we 
have equipment valued at some $30,000, and with earnest 
teachers in charge we are giving practical instruction in 
the following trades known to be best for the deaf of this 
state: For the boys: printing and linotyping, book- 
binding, carpentry and cabinetwork, painting and letter- 
ing, shoe and harness repairing, barbering, and baking. 
For the girls we have practical housekeeping, and instruc- 
tion in the theories of homemaking and domestic science, 
sewing, dressmaking, industrial art, and laundry work. 
We should like to give the girls a taste of real trades 
training at such things as bookbinding and linotyping, 
which girls have demonstrated that they can do well, and 
will eventually work out something for them here. 

In our industrial department boys are taken on at the 
age of twelve. Two hours each day, including Saturdays, 
are given to this valuable instruction. The opportunities 
for practical work in all these trades are excellent. In 
the school, we are largely a self-sustaining community. 
The shoemakers repair the shoes of all the children on 
the place, the barbers keep all childrens’ hair neatly 
trimmed. The bakers make all the bread and pastry 
used in the dining rooms. The carpenters keep the 
buildings in good repair so far as they can, repair furni- 
ture, and make new articles of furniture and equipment 
as needed. The printers do all the job work in the 
various offices, get out a.neat magazine twice each month 
which circulates all over the state, and a weekly news- 
paper for local circulation. As part of their equipment 
the printers have two linotypes, and are given the best 
instruction possible. The bookbindery offers a pleasant 
and profitable occupation for boys, who practise on the 
steady stream of books from the schoolrooms and libraries. 

The girls get valuable housekeeping experience in car- 
ing for their own rooms, assisting in the dining rooms 
and in the laundry, but are spared the heavy tasks and 
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the drudgery which is done by hired maids. The girls have 
a nicely equipped cooking school, and also a dressmaking 
class where they make their own clothing, even their party 
and graduation dresses. The smaller girls acquire skill 
with the needle by mending the clothing of the pupils 
as it comes from the laundry. Thus you see we work for 
the common good, and at the same time this work is made 
the basis of training in the habits of industry, in the 
theory and practice of trades which will enable the pupils 
to take hold upon graduation and quickly become self- 
sustaining. No other public school, not even those which 
give the best courses in manual training, have this prac- 
tical field of application. 

Recently it was my pleasure to accompany two of the 
new board members of our school on a tour of inspection 
of the industrial department in action. It was evidently 
a new experience to them. One of them in particular 
showed great interest in the work. He turned to me 
suddenly and said, ‘‘Why, these boys seem to be happy 
at work!’’ 

‘*Yes sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘you will find them regular boys.’ 

And they are regular boys in every particular excepting 
one: they lack a sense of hearing. Due to the absence 
of understanding on the part of the general public, this 
lack is simply a stone wall between the deaf and society. 
It is our duty in restoring them to citizenship to train 
them to climb over this wall of their own accord and, se- 
eure in the knowledge of their proficiency, break through 
the fanciful barriers the public has erected against them. 
Our understanding of this duty is this: They must be 
made self-sustaining, cultured citizens insofar as we can 
train them. 


? 


Can any school for the deaf which aims at less be doing 
its full duty by all concerned? 
TOM L. ANDERSON, 


Instructor in Charge, Industrial Dept., Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs,. lowa. 


DO WE THINK IN LANGUAGE? 


It is the opinion of the writer that we think in ideas 
which we translate into words only when we wish to com- 
municate those ideas to another person; that is, when 
we speak or write or mentally prepare to do so. Words 
are symbols and we do not primarily think in symbols, 
but in the ideas themselves,—the remembered things of 
experience as they exist in the mind, for in that mar- 
velous laboratory concrete perceptions, feelings and ab- 
stract relations are all changed by some mysterious al- 
chemy into ideas. 

This is using the word ‘‘idea’’ as it is used in philoso- 
phy, for the idealists and some of the realists, too, say 
that after one has seen a cat, he has the ‘‘idea cat,’’ or 
when he has seen a tall tree, he has the ‘‘idea tree’’ and 
the ‘‘idea tall.’’ From a loud sound he gets the ‘‘idea 
loud,’’ from the feeling of rage in himself and the ob- 
servation of its working in others he gets the ‘‘idea 
anger.’’ Through observing the actions of his fellow 
men he gets the ‘‘ideas goodness, kindness,’’ and so on. 
From the observed positions and relations of objects he 
receives the ‘‘ideas in, on, under, behind, near, far’’ and 
their like. We might multiply instances to cover the 
whole range of experience, but we should never come to 
an end. 

These ideas, then, exist in the mind like the raw mate- 
rial in the factory and are worked upon by that irresis- 
tible impulse or mental force which shapes and reshapes 
them, selecting, rejecting, combining, making new forms 
and strengthening old ones. It is probable that the mind 
is never a blank except perhaps on rare occasions in a 
state of mental exhaustion, but that this raw material, this 
mass of ‘‘ideas’’ is in a constant state of flux. Robinson, 
in his ‘‘Mind in the Making,’’ says that the mind when 
not engaged in consciously making a decision or planning 
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an activity, is in a state of revery. This might be called 
unconscious self-communion, for it is at this time that 
the shaping and reshaping proceeds, aside from any 
volition. 

It is true that with these ideas we have associated sym- 
bols or words, but who would deny that the baby can 
think the ‘‘idea bottle’’ long before he knows what the 
word means. It is not only the child before he learns 
language that is able to think without the use of symbols. 
Dewey in ‘‘How We Think’’ tells the following story: 
‘*A man is walking on a warm day. The sky was clear 
the last time he observed it; but presently he notes, while 
occupied primarily with other things, that the air is 
cooler. It occurs to him that it is probably going to rain; 
looking up, he sees a dark cloud between him and the 
sun, and he then quickens his steps.’’ 


Does anyone believe that this man follows a verbal 
course of reasoning, saying to himself these words: ‘‘I 
feel cold and see a dark cloud. I have felt cold and have 
seen dark clouds before when it rained, therefore it is 
going to rain. If it rains I may get wet. I do not wish 
to get wet, therefore, I will go home?’’ Certainly not. 
The cold which the man feels and the dark cloud which 
he sees suggest to him the likelihood that it will rain. 
That is, the ‘‘idea rain’? comes uppermost in his mind, 
next the ‘‘idea getting wet’’ and next the ‘‘idea getting 
home before it rains.”’ 

Often in reading a story we come to a passage such as 
this: ‘‘If we could put into words the thoughts now pass- 
ing through our hero’s mind, the soliloquy would be as 
follows.’’ All of us have at times thoughts which we can- 
not express, or do so only with great difficulty and after 
much searching through our stock of word-symbols, none 
of which seems to fit any of the thoughts that have taken 
possession of us. 

There is a story in Scandinavian mythology in which 
some god or hero runs a race with a certain dwarf in the 
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land of the giants. The dwarf wins the race in a ‘most 
miraculous manner, and reveals himself as thought, which 
nothing on earth can outstrip. What is this thought 
with its marvelous speed? Surely, it is unhampered by 
the slow and laborious ways of language. 

Consider finally the child that is born deaf and there- 
fore knows no language since he hears none. Is his mind 
therefore a blank, without thought, and void? Far from 
it indeed, as anyone can testify who is famliar with deaf 
children before they have had language instruction. They 
are keenly observant, fully aware of the difference be- 
tween the self and external objects, of the connection of 
cause with effect, of the difference between right and 
wrong in the simpler aspects that appeal to children. Yet 
these deaf children know no words and therefore cannot 
think in words. 


It may be admitted that for the close reasoning of 
formal logic and philosophy language is necessary in 


order to bind together the elusive thoughts or to serve 
as a framework on which these thoughts may be fastened. 
Also in the sciences language is, no doubt, necessary for a 
similar reason. “his does not, however, affect the original 
assertion that we think in ideas, not words, and it is 
undoubtedly true that there are many occasions in 
our experience when the idea is strong and compeiling, 
but the word cannot be found. 
GRACE D. ELY, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


PUNCTUATION AS A MEANS, NOT AN END 


Properly placed punctuation is very necessary in any 
written exercise; but the writer hopes that the readers of 
this article will not feel that too much stress is being put 
upon mere punctuation while many other phases of lan- 
guage formation need attention. The ordinary eighth-grade 
graduate, if his education is to stop there, can go through 
life very well with a working knowledge of the simple 
rules for the use of period, comma, question mark, and 
possibly quotation marks. If, however, he intends to at- 
tend high school or college, where he must constantly 
express himself in the more complicated forms of written 
exercises: themes, tests, and so forth, he should know 
how, wnen and where to place other punctuatives: colon, 
semi-colon, hyphen, exclamation point, and brackets. 

In the Los Angeles Day-School for the Deaf the chil- 
dren are taken through the grades until the eighth is 
completed ; they are then graduated and passed on into the 
city high schools, where they enter classes of hearing 
children and are taught with them by the regular teachers 
of the classes. While of course at first the deaf pupils 
have some struggles with lip-reading, owing to the un- 
familiarity of their new teachers with the fact that a deaf 
person must see the mouth of the person whose lips he is 
reading, and although once in a while some of them fail 
to make their grades, as an average they go through the 
four years’ course successfully and receive the coveted 
diploma at the end with their hearing classmates. 

The high school instructors, accustomed to the careless- 
ness and mistakes of hearing students, often speak of the 
well prepared lessons of the deaf, of the neatness of their 
papers, and more than all, of the unusual correctness 
shown in punctuating. This trait of punctuating care- 
fully seems remarkable to those who review numberless 
themes where punctuation marks are either totally absent 
or else appear to have been picked up by the handful and 
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thrown at the paper regardless of where they would land. 
There is quite a point to wonder about in this: why hear- 
ing children avoid punctuation, while deaf pupils are in- 
variably punctilious in its use. This may be a natural 
result of the deaf student’s habit of putting his thoughts 
into written form; while because of writing being the 
usual mode of expression teachers of the deaf may em- 
phasize punctuation more than their co-workers of the 
hearing grades. 

However this may be, the invariable surprise shown in 
regard to the deaf child’s fine form in punctuation has 
led us to tabulate some of the methods used in impressing 
this part of language drill. We who teach the deaf know 
as a matter of course that from the time the child writes 
his first sentence he is carefully trained in the use of 
period and question mark. The comma as placed in a 
series of words is soon given; and constant use of quota- 
tion marks while teaching the direct quotation impresses 
them firmly on the child’s memory. These are practically 
the only punctuation marks taught until the pupil 
reaches the fifth grade and begins the more formal study 
of composition and grammar. 

Right here seems to be the place to speak about a dis- 
covery made which may help some puzzled teacher. Have 
you ever dealt with children who, while seemingly bright 
and doing good language work, insisted upon writing in 
this fashion: ‘When Mary went to town. She bought a 
hat.’ or ‘If Jack is a good boy. His mother will give him 
some candy.’ Surely you have, and have drilled and 
drilled to overcome it only to have it bob up again later. 
After much study over this problem, I have come to the 
conclusion that it often originates from the well meaning 
attempt of a primary teacher to place the proper punctua- 
tion while teaching the conditional clause. The pupils 
see very little difference in the appearance of period and 
comma, and not knowing the meaning of either, chose the 
easiest way of marking and make a dot instead of a curl. 
By the time the sixth grade is reached this mistake, if not 
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checked before, is so deeply implanted that it is difficult 
to get rid of it. When a class comes to me now making 
this mistake, I immediately forbid any punctuation of the 
conditional clause until the offenders thoroughly under- 
stand that the clause is not a complete sentence. In fact 
they sometimes reach the eighth grade before they are 
allowed to put the comma after the clause; by that time 
they understand the rules of punctuation and know why 
a comma should be put there. 

In the fifth grade pupils begin to realize that these dots 
and curlycues have a real use and are placed in among 
words for a reason, not just because teacher says to put 
them there. One of the first means of teaching under- 
standing of punctuation may be the statement beginning 
with When versus the question beginning in the same 
way. If the child is told to write a sentence beginning 
with When, he is quite apt to write a question; thereupon 
he can be shown the sentence form also, and the two forms 
contrasted. He very readily grasps the meaning of ques- 
tion mark and period, which is quite unlike using them 
automatically. Another exercise is that of a conversation 
interlarded with ‘said he,’ ‘added she,’ and the conversa- 
tion may be distinguished from the narrative; after this 
has been digested, the class may be given short paragraphs 
in conversation form to write out and punctuate. An 
exercise which they much enjoy and that fits in nicely as 
busy work is this: the children are shown a paragraph 
containing several punctuation marks all of which they 
understand ; after a period of time for study of the marks 
used in this paragraph, a member of the class copies it 
on the blackboard minus the punctuation. It is then the 
business of the children to write out the paragraph and 
supply the missing punctuation. It is always an interest- 
ing lesson to them and they enjoy it still more if allowed 
to correct their own papers from the book afterwards. 
This exercise may be profitably used to the end of eighth- 
grade work. 

In the sixth grade the pupils grasp the various uses of 
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the comma, the exclamation mark and the single quotation 
marks. In the seventh and eighth grades they are ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the colon and semi-colon. The 
colon is fairly easy to deal with; by showing that what 
follows the colon is an explanation of what has preceded 
it, with numerous examples, and by the liberal use of 
‘*as follows:’’ its use can be clearly defined, even though 
the pupils fight shy of putting it into their own composi- 
tions. The semi-colon, however, is another story. The 
only satisfactory way to develop the use of the semi-colon 
seems to be, to choose a selection from an author who 
punctuates skilfully, a selection wherein the semi-colon 
is used freely, and read it carefully with the students, 
explaining why the paragraph is punctuated in that way. 
Then they may practise composing an original paragraph 
using the studied one as a model. This may be still 
further impressed by the exercise before spoken of: punc- 
tuating a paragraph from memory. In this way a clear 
idea of the reason for the semi-colon can be fixed in their 
memories. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, after the children 
seem to understand the different meanings and uses of 
the needful punctuation marks, they are given sentences, 
preferably long complicated ones, to punctuate according 
to their own interpretation. They are told to use for 
guidance two simple rules: to make the meaning of the 
sentence clear, and to prepare it for smooth oral reading. 
They are told that at a comma the reader makes a slight 
pause; at a semi-colon a longer pause, and the period 
means a full stop. They then punctuate the sentence as 
they see fit, usually each member of the class in a different 
way; yet always able to give a reason for the marking. 
Punctuation is an elastic thing, and the pupils are allowed 
all the latitude possible in choosing their interpretations. 

The following shows the various ways in which a sen- 
tence was punctuated by an eighth-grade class. The 
sentence as given in the text read as follows: ‘‘He said 
it was true, nevertheless, I am not satisfied; but I am com- 
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pelled to believe him.’’ The variations by the class were: 
‘‘He said it was true; nevertheless, I am not satisfied, 
but I am compelled to believe him.’’ ‘‘He said it was 
true, nevertheless, I am not satisfied, but I am compelled 
to believe him.’’ ‘‘He said it was true; nevertheless I am 
not satisfied, but I am compelled to believe him.’’ Who 
shall say that any one of these is better than the others? 

This free use of punctuation privilege proves not only 
that the boys and girls understood how to punctuate the 
sentence, but also that they realized the latitude given 
them in choice of comma and semi-colon. This liberty of 
choice can be seen in the final test of eighth-grade written 
language: the graduation essay. While, as has been said 
before, no undue emphasis is ever placed upon punctua- 
tion, the student fully understands that the correctness 
thereof will be noted by the instructors before whose 
critical eyes the paper must pass. The following para- 
graph (uncorrected) is taken from a last year’s gradua- 
tion essay. 


An example of an old-fashioned parent is that of John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s mother. He speaks of her in his well-known poem 
‘*Snow-Bound.’’ He said, ‘Our mother, while she turned her 
wheel, or run the new-knit stocking heel,’ which shows that she was 
always working for her children. There is a beautiful poem called 
Mothers’’ as follows: 


In conclusion I shall give a few of the sentences and 
paragraphs used in the punctuation exercise spoken of 
above as helpful to all classes from the fifth grade up. 


SENTENCES 


James, where is your brother? 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 

**Oh, I like to wear a sword,’’ said Charlie. 

Hawthorne wrote ‘‘Tanglewood Tales.’’ 

O piteous spectacle! O noble Caesar! O woeful day! 

The largest cities of the United States are New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


PARAGRAPHS 


Next came the Rabbit’s angry voice, ‘‘Pat! Pat! Where are 
you?’’ And then came a voice she had never heard before, ‘‘Sure, 
then, I’m here, digging for apples, your honor! ’’ 

**Digging for apples!’’ said the Rabbit. ‘‘Come and help me 
out of this! Now tell me, Pat, what’s that in the window?’’ 
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‘Sure, it’s an arm, your honor! ’? 

‘‘An arm, you goose! Who ever saw one so big? Why, it 
fills the whole window!’’ 

Sir Philip Sydney, a brave English Knight, was fighting in the 
Netherlands, helping the Dutch in their struggle for liberty against 
the tyrant, Philip of Spain. 

Far over the sea is a famous little country, generally known as 
Holland; but that name, even if it should mean Hollow land, or 
How land, does not describe it half so well as this—The Little 
Land of Pluck. 


His name was Norse; broad were his shoulders; his cheeks were 
ruddy; his hair was long and fair; his body betokened strength, 
and good nature shone from his blue eyes, and lurked about the 


corners of his mouth. 
LILLIAN PADDLEFORD, 
Instructor in the Los Angeles Day-School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


AN APPEAL FOR MANUAL SPELLING IN MANUAL 
CLASSES 


All teachers of the deaf generally concede that the 
unrestricted use of signs in the classroom is bad. Also, 
there are many who feel that even their resricted use is 
harmful as well. 

One reason for this is that it is hard to know where to 
draw the line in regard to their use, each teacher having 
to decide this point for herself, thus causing endless con- 
fusion in regard to the matter throughout a school. But 
the main reason is that even the restricted use of signs 
keeps the children thinking in signs. It is English that 
we must teach them. Thinking in signs makes English 
a foreign language to them, a foreign language in which 
we are constantly requiring them to express their 
thoughts. Is it any wonder that we get such poor 
English ? 

Superintendent Driggs of the Utah School, after wit- 
nessing one of the splendid demonstrations given by Mrs. 
Ota Blankenship of the Nebraska School with a manual 
class in which no signs but manual spelling and writing 
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only were used, said, ‘‘I believe in the manual alphabet 
because it makes the deaf use the greatest of all things, 
ENGLISH. Mr. Booth tells us that there is nothing bet- 
ter to awaken deaf pupils and give them a means of con- 
veyance of their thoughts. All of us in every school lose 
many opportunities every day to teach our pupils English 
by using signs. I love signs, I love speech, but most of 
all, I love ENGLISH.”’ 

In order to get good English our manual pupils need 
the spelled and written environment just as the oral 
pupils need the speech environment. This is true even 
in high classes in which there are both orally and manu- 
ally taught pupils, although here, if the habit of think- 
ing in English has been well established signs can do less 
harm, for then the signer will be more apt to follow the 
English order. Yet, Dr. Hotchkiss, who for years taught 
the classes in public speaking at Gallaudet College, used 
to say that the signs form a picture language and that if 
the English order is followed the beauty of the language 
is destroyed. It is better by far to put off the use of the 
signs until we are sure that they can do the pupils no 
harm. 

In the primary and intermediate departments there 
should certainly be no compromise, for here is laid the 
foundation upon which we must build. When the term 
opened in our school this fall, the superintendent re- 
minded the teachers that ‘‘ Unless you teach the deaf word- 
language, you leave forever locked to them the doors of 
countless opportunities for gaining knowledge, power, 
pleasure and happiness. The more English is used, the 
more will be learned, the less English is used, the less will 
be learned. Therefore, use and require speech, spelling, 
writing and reading at all times and places to the fullest 
extent of the pupils’ ability. Teach speech by using 
speech. Teach language by using language.”’ 

But how can we manage to do away with the signs in 
these two departments? It must be the policy of the 
school, there must be codperation on the part of every 
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teacher and there must be adequate supervision. If there 
are only a few teachers in a school who believe in not 
using signs in the classroom they can accomplish but 
little, no matter how hard they try. They are likely to 
become very unpopular. The pupils are glad te get out 
of their classrooms and get to other rooms where they 
ean have a better time. If there are many teachers in a 
school who believe in it, they can of course accomplish 
more but nowhere nearly so much as would be required to 
use the same methods whether they wished to or not. And 
not one of the teachers should be allowed to sort of wink 
at signs on the side. One teacher of strong personality 
and a favorite with the pupils can thus in a short time 
almost undo what several other teachers in the same school 
have accomplished in a laborious struggle of years. It is 
a case of teamwork, pure and simple. 

Also, both manual teachers and pupils should spell to 
each other in the halls, on the playgrounds, in the dining 
room and wherever they happen, to meet and not sign just 
because it is easier and more pleasant. Everyone con- 
nected with our schools, and parents, too, could help a 
great deal if they only would. In a recent editorial in the 
Utah Eagle, Mr. Driggs says, ‘‘Did you ever think how 
smooth the sailing would be in the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades if all the boys and all the girls and all 
the teachers, instructors, housemothers and all the parents 
of our deaf children would use the English language in 
all communication with our deaf boys and girls?’’ The 
so-called deadline at our schoolroom doors inside of which 
we may not sign and outside of which we may please our- 
selves is a very harmful thing. Pupils coming in from 
play where they have been signing freely find that they 
have but little enthusiasm to tell their teachers what has 
been happening if requested to spell, and spontaneous 
English receives a severe setback. More habits are formed 
outside the schoolroom than in it so we must do our best 
to get children to spell everywhere. We have seen many 
an oral teacher who if the pupils cannot get what she is 
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saying to them from the lips, outside the schoolroom, 
will sign to them, or let them go without understanding 
her, forgetting entirely that spelling is English as well as 
speech. Though spelling is not so rapid as speech, it yet 
calls for the same effort to express thought in words. 
Hence, if there must be an alternative to speech, spelling, 
is far to be preferred to signs. 

Occasionaly we shall find a pupil who will acquire the 
habit of spelling in spite of the signs everywhere about 
him and such a pupil always has better English. Some 
teachers call this the inborn language sense but it is 
nothing more than the habit of spelling. A short time 
ago the superintendent of our school, wishing to emphasize 
the fact that there must be continuous manual spelling, 
said that one reason our pupils do not spell more is that 
they do not understand fast spelling and that spelled 
conversational language is the best means of overcoming 
this difficulty. 

In regard to adequate supervision, the supervising 
teacher in the primary and intermediate departments 
should be an ardent believer in the non-use of signs and 
should have had experience in the various grades of these 
departments. She should work with the supervisor of 
the oral department so that the same work may be done, 
grade for grade, in both oral and manual departments. 
This would also do away with much of the inferiority now 
felt by many of the pupils in manual classes. A feeling 
of inferiority is very bad for any child physically, men- 
tally and spiritually. 

There are some teachers who believe that we need some 
signs in manual classes, that not to use them would retard 
the pupil’s mental development. But we can do without 
them if we disregard both the pupils’ and our own natural 
inclinations and set to work with a will. Let it be spelling 
first, last and all the time; no rapid, twisted spelling but 
clear, slow finger movements that all can understand. To 
rest the eyes use writing in between. Although at times, 
we can explain a thing quicker by using a few signs we 
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lose the valuable chance of using more English and when 
the pupil is himself called upon to tell what has thus been 
taught to him his language will invariably be mixed. If 
it is not badly mixed, it would in any case be better if 
the thing had been explained to him in writing or spelling 
in language he already understood. Some say that he 
would only memorize such a written or spelled explana- 
tion and not understand it anyway. In answer to this 
we say that simpler English must be used. It can be done 
if the teacher has a sufficient command of good English 
and is willing to keep everlastingly at it. Miss Elizabeth 
Peet in her paper, ‘‘More and Better English,’’ given at 
the Council Bluffs Convention said, ‘‘Let us form the 
habit of correct language. It is possible, if we start out 
right, but it requires eternal vigilance on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. There must be no indifference on 
either side.”’ 

In our schools where signs are freely used by both 
teachers and pupils many of the pupils are actually 
ashamed to spell complete sentences even in the class- 
room. They may be and generally are praised by their 
teachers for using spelling but they fear the ridicule of 
their companions and this influences them far more than 
the teacher’s praise. They say that they do not wish to 
show off. 

One way a teacher can get her pupils to sign less and 
to spell more is to give better marks to the ones who spell 
the most, yet this method is often resented by the pupils. 
They would not resent it if all of the teachers did the 
same thing. 

New teachers, doing observation work in the various 
classes, often comment on the lack of attention shown by 
the pupils in manual classes. This is not because the 
pupils in those classes are inferior in mentality to those 
in the oral classes, though they sometimes are, but because 
they sign more in manual classes and signs are so con- 
spicuous and for the deaf so natural, that one pupil 
making a sign or two in any part of the room will draw 
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away the attention of the majority from the matter in 
hand. It is hard to do good work under such cir- 
cumstances. 

A teacher who understands the signs herself will do 
better in manual classes than one who does not. All deaf 
children will use signs more or less in spite of all we can 
do and it is better for the teacher to know what the 
pupils are talking about. She can in this way tell at a 
glance what the pupil’s difficulty is and make the point 
clear in spelled or written English. Much valuable time 
is thus saved. And even though she does forget and 
makes a few signs occasionally, if she makes it clear that 
she is trying not to use them, just as she is trying to get 
the pupils not to use them, she is raised in the estimation 
of her pupils by her very failure. Pupils like to feel 
that their teachers are human like themselves and are en- 
couraged thereby. One rule like this for both teacher and 
pupils helps to promote that feeling of comradeship so 
necessary between teacher and pupils. 

Seventeen years of experience in almost every grade of 
our school work and in four of our state schools have 
taught the writer that a manual class must be free from 
the sign language or there will be little or no manual 
spelling, certainly not enough of it to do any particular 
good. Signs have been banished from the Rochester 
School in New York and the authorities of many other 
good schools are trying to do the same thing. Almost 
everywhere signs are tabooed in oral classes but let us 
also do away with them in our manual classes, at least 
in the primary and intermediate departments. Then we 
shall have better ENGLISH, without which we can do so 
- pitifully little for our pupils, and with which we can do 
anything. 

MARGARET LEVECK THOMAS, 
Instructor in the South Dakota School, 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF METHODS OF 
TEACHING LIP-READING AND TRAINING 
TEACHERS 


From Hamburg to Munich and from Vienna to Zurich, 
the writer found on a trip abroad in 1920 that nearly 
every teacher of lip-reading to adults hard of hearing 
had compiled the manuscript of a textbook of ‘‘that 
subtile art,’’ with which he hoped to win fame. Spirits 
ran high and waxed hot as to the value of each method, 
rousing antagonism as few things may have done since 
the era of religious intolerance and persecution. In 
Berlin were met at least half a dozen hearing exponents 
of unpublished methods of lip-reading, each of which 
seemed to want to hold a monopoly on the subject, and 
assumed leadership of a group of hard-of-hearing stu- 
dents, exercising their influence over them. Each teacher, 
too, had his own ideas as to the best means of working 
out their salvation. 

On a visit to the lip-reading department of the ear- 
clinic of the Charité, in charge of Professor Flatau, who 
taught a class of deafened ex-soldiers and civilians, the 
writer of this paper was quite astonished by the method 
he employed. They sat around a large round table, the 
surface of which was made out of blackboard. A phon- 
etical alphabet, composed by himself, similar to the Mel- 
ville Bell symbols, described to the students the move- 
ments of the speech sounds; and what the phonetical 
writing could not accomplish, the professor supplemented 
by making them feel his speech organs, as is done with 
deaf children who have not yet fully acquired speech. 
We departed in perfect awe of the ‘‘complex,’’ which the 
desire to lead the hard of hearing into a more fluent un- 
derstanding of the spoken word develops in some 
teachers. 

Another experience with this ‘‘complex’’ we had when 
the editor of the Schweizer Monatsschrift fuer Schwer- 
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hoerige, (Swiss Monthly for the Hard of Hearing), in 
Zurich, returned to the writer an article on the synthetic 
method of lip-reading, with great regret, because, she 
wrote, several Swiss teachers had just published a text- 
book on the syllable drill (analytic) method and, there- 
fore, did not wish their readers enlightened otherwise. 
They feared, besides, that it might possibly hurt the sale 
of the book were my article to appear in their country. 

Before leaving the United States, we thought that the 
parts of Europe we intended to visit were unbiased by 
methods of lip-reading and were much surprised by the 
diversity of opinion on this subject over there. This 
finally brings us to the point which we wish to take up in 
this article. 

Our experience with lip-reading, dating back over fif- 
teen years, first as pupil and then as teacher, has very 
clearly shown us that if a student has a latent ability for 
it, he will learn rapidly by almost any method, it does not 
make any difference which. Where this ability is lacking 
to a greater or lesser degree, there is no other resource 
than systematic training and PRACTICE, as much as can 
be had and given. The training must be along the lines 
of sharpening the process with which the mind inter- 
prets and makes use of retinal images,—that is, rapidity 
of perception and visual memory; of accelerating the 
association of thoughts and of fostering concentration. 
These mental processes are indispensable to successful 
lip-reading in young and old. The PRACTICE should 
be in whatever is capable of promoting the rapid forma- 
tion in the mind of the student of the lip-reading quality : 
stories, dialogues, drills, syllable practice, conversational 
language, etc., ete. 

No single textbook can contain the great amount and 
variety of practice material that is needed in developing 
these essential qualities in the pupil lacking them. There 
ought to be no reluctance, therefore, in making use of the 
textbooks of other schools or teachers. There should be 
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such broadmindedness in this respect as exists in other 
fields of education, where any number of textbooks are 
used in a given subject. 

As regards the training of teachers for hard-of-hearing 
school children, a one or two years’ university course, as 
is required in European schools, ought to be introduced. 
This course abroad comprises in its curriculum the ana- 
tomy of the speech organs, the study of phonetics, as well 
as voice and speech corrections, and has been given under 
such authorities as the late Professor Hermann Gutzmann, 
and is still given under Professor Calzia in Hamburg. 
The subject here, we feel, ought to be taken up under 
similar auspices and requirements. 

The practical experience in teaching hard-of-hearing 
school children to read the lips and improve their speech 
and voice would have to be gained in a specially planned 
schoolroom. Every method might be explained to the 
normal student in the aim of broadening the scope of 
the work,—the entire wealth of the material that has 
been used with success at her disposal. The psychological 
aspects of lip-reading may offer another field for in- 
vestigation on the part of experts, so that 100 per cent 
lip-readers may be the average in the future, especially 
among school children. 

In thus standardizing methods of teaching lip-reading 
and training teachers, we shall all be able to add our mite 
toward the upbuilding of that ideal, universal realm of 
intellect in which the new world and the old will join 
hands in solving the common problems of humanity. 

LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN-NEUSCHUTZ, 
391 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEN YEARS HENCE 


The problem of all teachers engaged in the education 
and training of the children of all the people is as varied 
as the colors of a kaleidoscope. Life fringes on every 
phase of human existence,—physical, mental, social, aes- 
thetic, cultural, economic, spiritual, moral. Each one of 
these dovetails into every other one, making the complex 
of personality expressing itself in ideals, daily thoughts 
and deeds. 

The ultimate aim of training boys and girls for eight, 
ten or twelve years until they reach manhood and woman- 
hood is to prepare them in every way to meet the exigen- 
cies of adult life. The mother cat trains her kittens, the 
wolf and fox their cubs, for the serious business of get- 
ting food. They call into activity the muscle building 
play, the fighting temper, the cunning of stalking the 
prey, the stamina of endurance and deprivation, the law 
of obedience to preserve life. 

Humanity has a greater variety of outlook on life. 
We look through more windows—the kitchen windows, 
store, shop and mill windows, the parlor windows, the 
doctor’s and dentist’s windows, the church windows, the 
courthouse windows, the gymnasium windows. 

And as we look at school life, we find quite a corps 
of instructors. The supervisors come mostly in intimate, 
daily, living contact with the young people. They get 
them twenty-four hours a day, awake and asleep. They 
have the inspection for cleanliness of body, neatness of 
clothing, and those duties that make for living together 
in a mass. He is both police officer and judge over petty 
misdemeanors, that, unchecked, may lead to the real jail 
and court room. He is the top sergeant who drills the 
young cadets into semi-military order and precision. He 
must command respect before he can demand ‘it. 

Economically, the young people of to-day must be trained 
primarily to make a living for themselves. The skill of 
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the artisan plus the intelligence of knowing the theory as 
well as practice of a particular line of work must cooperate 
to meet the necessities of existence. The ability to under- 
stand and express oneself in the daily medium of exchange 
of thought is the ultimate object of concern. 

It is not enough to train in regard to employment, but 
also how to live, how to regulate and budget the income 
and daily expenses. As one man advised another, ‘‘Don’t 
worry about the dollar bills. Watch the small change. 
After a bill is broken, you waste the nickels and quarters 
promiscuously.’’ Then too, the habit of banking a little 
each week is invaluable. For young people the amount 
may be only a few cents, but the principle will eventually 
sink in by the end of the school course to continue through 
life. 

Man is a human animal as well as a thinking being. 
He needs play to keep himself tuned up to the best in 
him. The American has learned the art of socialized play 
far better than any other nationality. The mental and 
physical relaxation of tired muscles after a day’s strenu- 
ous toil is miraculously accomplished by an hour’s play. 
It loosens the tense strain and brushes away the cobwebs 
of worry and thought. 

Clean, wholesome games and exercise also give a moral 
balance if rightly handled. The spirit of fair play, good 
sportsmanship, honesty, control of temper, determination 
to win, good nature over a loss, can be inculcated in all 
of the daily sports. 

The school gymnasium should be compulsory for all and 
a special study made of every case. The doctor’s exam- 
ination for weak hearts should be classified. Those with 
a tendency to humped-over shoulders, or any chronic 
ailments, should be given attention for special corrective 
work. No child should be excused. The great secret 
of happiness is good health. When the engine thrums 
quietly and smoothly, it makes the driver glad, but 
let the battery run down, spark plug become fouled, 
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tank get low or the carbon get too thick, then listen 
to the grumbles and growls. It is the same old story 
with the human engine. It is all a matter of wrong 
chemical mixtures plus germs that come in uninvited. 

The Boy Scout troop and Girl Scouts too should be 
utilized in their First Aid work to carry on definite 
health instruction. Every one should know the ordinary 
simple remedies for the daily physical ills and discom- 
forts, such as colds, chapped hands, cuts, and sprains, 
ete. One should know how not to run the risk of con- 
tracting sickness. Good health spells greater energy, and 
vitality makes for physical and mental activity. Disease 
burns up the muscular and nerve tissues and puts the 
brakes on all school work. 

When we say a child is born short, the doctor may dis- 
cover the cause in diseased tonsils, an abcess on the 
brain, abcessed gums, near- or far-sightedness, or what 
not. The law of heredity is stronger than environment. 

Another aim of all instruction is to develop general 
intelligence. The newer psychology includes the intel- 
ligence quotient as well as actual age. We often expect 
too much from children from fifteen to twenty who have 
a mentality of eight or ten. We aim at well rounded 
manhood and womanhood. We need to keep this vision in 
mind, as well as the question of actual absorption of in- 
struction. The intelligence quotient does not always keep 
pace with the physical growth, yet we must prepare the 
mental laggards for adult life. Any standard less than 
that creates a handicap hard to overcome. 

The object of discipline is to create the social spirit of 
livableness with everyone else. The child normally is 
self-centered and needs change of attitude and interest. 
Every boy and girl needs to learn that self-interest de- 
mands fair play and justice to the other fellow. No one 
ean live to himself alone. 

Discipline is not a fixed set of rules, the infraction of 
any one bringing dire penalty. Discipline must have as 
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its high object, the standard of a gentleman or lady. 
Courtesy should be the key of consideration. More stress 
should be placed on good breeding and social standards of 
good society. ‘‘Honor thy parents’’ should mean more 
than obedience. It should include family pride in the 
good name and reputation of one’s forebears. It should 
include correct manners of the home and social inter- 
course, the proprieties of behaviour between boys and 
girls, and consideration of others on the street or in public 
gatherings. Pride of family should inhibit wildness and 
whatever might disgrace the family good name. 

The love of music and art is not created by any set of 
lessons, but by their daily presentation and enjoyment. 
The beauty of nature should be brought to mind often 
with brief descriptions, often poetic, presenting the splash- 
ing rain, the rosy tinted sunsets, the colorful and fra- 
grant flowers, the fresh air, the foaming waterfall, the 
flashing lightning. Or again, a herd of gentle-eyed deer, 
the brilliant plumaged birds, the wide-spreading eagle or 
the spirited horses. Another phase of beauty should 
bring out good taste in dress, in house furnishings, in 
flower decorations, and in decorating a hall for public 
occasions. 

Every school should have its art teacher give a little 
time directing the thoughts of the children along all these 
lines. Many a child comes from disreputable back alleys 
who knows nothing of clean streets and yards. Let them 
learn how home can be made really attractive by cleaning 
up and care. 

The cement that binds people into harmonious living is 
the basic sense of morals and religion. It is not religion © 
to teach a child about God or about the Bible as we teach 
about the Pilgrims or American History. Religion goes 
deeper than that. It reaches into the heart and up to an 
Unseen Being who loves us, and sends the sunshine and 
rain to produce food in the fields, to bless the earth with 
beauty, a Being, who is interested in every family and in- 
dividual, a Being whom we resemble in soul and mind. 
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The heathen teach their children religion that grips 
their lives, their thoughts and fears clear until death. 
They bow down to their idols and worship them and 
serve them. Many a deed, maybe of violence and crime to 
us, is a service to his god. Every Mohammedan carries 
his prayer rug, kneels down thrice a day and repeats his 
prayer. The Hindoo devoutly makes long pilgrimages to 
the Ganges to attain a step higher in the transmigration 
of souls. Their religion is real to them. 

Are we making our religion real? Does our faith enter 
into the child’s faith and affect his daily actions and 
eonduct? Religion is not church sectarianism, but a real, 
child-like faith in a Divine Being, who requires good con- 
duct to prove our love to Him. 

The Scout oath contains a clear-cut, high standard of 
ethics : 


‘“ON MY HONOR, I will do my best to keep myself: 
(1) Physically strong, 


(2) Mentally awake, and 
(3) Morally straight.’’ 


What does HONOR mean? What are personal honor, 
family honor, class honor, school honor, national honor? 
Good morals mean good conduct and are closely inter- 
woven with honor in all its senses. Children should be led 
to have the ideal that evil mischief, bad dispositions, mean 
traits, and getting into trouble cast a disgrace on the 
family and school as well as themselves. We should 
build up young people who stand on rock foundations of 
right thinking and acting. 

A young deaf man died in his early twenties. He was 
a splendid fellow, bright mentally, sound morally, with 
a sincere faith in God, cultured socially. He was above 
the average type of young men. His mother was pleased 
beyond measure when someone said, ‘‘He was a man 
among men.’’ That is the standard we must visualize for 
our boys and girls. They must take their places among 
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men and women of intelligence, refinement and ability to 
do their share of the world’s work. 
ELMER D. READ, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania School, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AN OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND ADVANCED GRADES—IIT 


FIFTH GRADE 


General Program 


15 minutes—Articulation: Review of elements, sight read- 
ing, accent and phrasing, simple 
poems, 

15 minutes—Lip-reading - Use Mrs. Davidson’s lessors on 


‘¢Common Phrases’’ to be found 
in Vol. LVII of the Annals, 
November, 1912, pp. 445-453. 


20 minutes—Current Events. 

45 minutes—Original Language: News, kinograms, letters, notes, 
descriptions, reproduction of 
stories. 

45 minutes—Language Drill. 

40 minutes—Geography. 

40 Minutes—History. 

40 minutes—Arithmetic. 


Note:—The afternoon session of two hours is best divided into 
three periods of forty minutes each, and given over to history, 
geography and arithmetic. That leaves the morning session of 2 
hours 20 minutes to speech, lip-reading, current events, and various 
language exercises. 

In manual classes distribute the half hour assigned to speech and 

lip-reading over the various language exercises. 
Original Language—There should be a daily exercise of 
connected language. In oral classes, the pupils should be 
required to express themselves orally on a certain topic 
in several sentences, and in manual classes they should do 
the same in spelling. 

The class should be expected to be absolutely sure of 
the simple sentence constructions, and be held responsible 


*Continued from the Annals for May, 1925, page 267. 
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for the correct use of the simple past, present and future 
tenses, and the agreement of the subject and predicate 
in number. At the same time, the standard of style 
should be gradually raised. Pupils are apt to retain a 
second or third grade style; and provided there are no 
grammatical mistakes in it, the teacher is likely to accept 
it. 

The following piece of composition would be very 
praiseworthy for a second or third grade pupil, but to a 
fifth grade pupil, and one higher up, it should be pointed 
out that the style is rather too childish, and that sen- 
tences a little longer, with some variety in the construc- 
tion, are expected: 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 

Yesterday was Tony’s birthday. He was fourteen years old. We 
had a party. Mr. Carson made a cake. It had fourteen candles 
on it. It was pretty. Russel and Roy went to a store. They 
bought some ice cream. 

We put the desks in a circle. We put paper napkins on the 
desks. Roy put some salted nuts in red cups. We had place cards. 
A little girl was carrying a basket of valentines and an umbrella. 
She was cute. 

Miss Cook made red paper hats. We put them on the chairs. 
Miss Cook lighted the candles. Joseph told Tony to come. Tony 
blew out the candles. We sang ‘‘Happy Birthday to you.’’ We 
clapped our hands fourteen times. Tony cut the cake. Miss Cook 
passed it. The girls passed the candy to us. 

We put on the red hats. We looked very funny. We laughed. 

The girls washed the dishes. The boys cleaned the room. We 
played games. 


This account of the party might be written in somewhat 
this fashion, still keeping to simple sentences and using 
an every-day, colloquial vocabulary: 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


We had a party in honor of Tony’s birthday yesterday. He is 
fourteen years old. 

Mr. Carson, the baker, made a pretty birthday cake, with four- 
teen candles on it. Miss Cook treated us to ice cream, and sent 
Russel and Roy to the store to get two quarts. 

We put our desks in a circle and then put napkins, plates, and 
spoons on them. Roy put a little red cup with salted nuts on 
each desk. The place cards had a little girl carrying a _ basket 
of valentines and an umbrella on them. We thought they were very 
cute. 
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Miss Cook had some red paper hats and put them on the backs 
of our chairs. 

Miss Cook then lighted the candles and asked Joseph to tell Tony 
to come in. He tried to blow them out all in one blow, ‘but he 
had to blow three times. We sang ‘‘Happy Birthday to you’’ and 
clapped our hands fourteen times. Tony cut the cake and Miss 
Cook passed it around. The girls came round with some candy. 

We put our red hats on, and we looked so funny that we all 
laughed. 

When we were through eating, the girls washed the dishes, and 
the boys cleaned the room. After that, we had games. 


Natural Language.—Avoid stilted or stereotyped lan- 
guage. Avoid especially forms used only by children 
taught in schools for the deaf, such as ‘‘finished,’’ or a 
statement like the following: ‘‘Mr. —-——— gave some- 
thing to us. We said, ‘Thank you.’ He said, ‘Welcome’.’’ 

Use colloquial forms as much as possible. 


Teach children to condense, and not to give all the 
component parts of an action. Instead of saying, ‘‘I woke 
up at 6 o’clock and got out of bed. I went to the bath- 
room and washed my hands and face, and brushed my 
teeth. Then I put on my clothes and tied my shoes. I 
went downstairs to the dining room and sat down in a 
chair. I ate my breakfast.’’ Teach them to say: ‘‘TI 
got up at 6 o’clock and dressed, and had my breakfast.’’ 


Similar condensations are necessary for: ‘‘I took the 


car to ———————’’ or ‘‘I went on the ear to 
(There is no need of mentioning about getting on the car, 
paying the fare, sitting down on the seat, ringing the 
bell, getting off the car.) 

‘‘T went to the Strand and saw ‘Homeward Bound’.’’ 
(Nothing about buying tickets, going in, sitting down and 
looking at the picture.) 

Many other descriptions of actions will suggest them- 
selves to the teacher. 

Letters.—In letters, insist on newsy items. 

Teach also the proper forms of acknowledgment of 
letters and packages, expression of thanks, requests for 
certain things (clothes, money, stamps). 
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See note on letter writing under third grade (see 
Annals, March, 1925). 

Teach judgment in the matter of form, as regards 
ending a letter with the signature, or even the ‘‘Your 
loving son,’’ at the top of a new sheet. Pupils must learn 
to look ahead and see how they will come out in regard to 
space. They either must condense their writing so there 
will be room for the name at the bottom of the sheet, or 
else arrange it so that at least the last sentence of the 
body of the letter will head the last sheet. 

Teach the proper way to address an envelope. The 
name should not be above the centre of the envelope. 

Notes.—Deaf children will have to rely largely upon 
written communications with the hearing world, especially 
with people who are not used to the speech of the deaf. 
It is very important, therefore, that they learn to write 
notes on all kinds of topics. Have them write notes to 
the principal asking him whether they may go home over 
the week end, whether they may be excused to catch an 
earlier train, etc.; to the shoemaker, telling him what they 
want done to their shoes, asking how much they will be 
and when they will be done; to somebody asking where a 
certain show is and how to get there; etc., etc. 

Descriptions.—Continue descriptions of persons, objects 
and pictures, as a continuation of the same type of work 
in the fourth grade. 

Reproductions of Stories——Include history stories and 
items from newspapers, ete. Prohibit all copying (mem- 
orizing) of language forms. 

If the ‘‘point’’ is missed, show that the whole reproduc- 
tion is not worth anything at all, no matter how long it 
is, or how correct the language forms. This is very im- 
portant and requires careful attention. The point or 
points of the story may be drawn out or demonstrated by 
two or three questions. Then have pupil examine his 
own composition and see if the point is contained in it. 

Current Events—Bring a morning paper into the 
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schoolroom, and encourage children to read the papers. 
Do not expect them to be interested in political news or 
the particular kind of news you are interested in. They 
will want to read about fires, accidents, thefts and sports. 

Distinguish clearly between the kind of language they 
will have to learn to understand and the kind of language 
they will have to learn to use. Here is an opportunity to 
teach them to interpret language from the context. Do 
not explain every word by a synonym, but as far as 
possible, let the pupil guess at its meaning from the men- 
tal picture the whole paragraph produces. 

Language Drill—wUnless the Croker-Jones-Pratt Lan- 
guage Stories and Drills, Book III, has not been com- 
pleted in the previous grade, there is no set form of exer- 
cises to follow, and, consequently, it requires more careful 
and greater preparation on the teacher’s part to have 
regular and systematic drill work. 

To some extent the drill work will be dependent upon 
the mistakes which the class as a whole, or the majority 
of them, make in their original language, these mistakes 
indicating the principles the class is weak in. So, a 
large part of the drill work is review of old principles. 
The teacher should have all the drill exercises appearing 
in Books II and III perfectly clear in her mind, so she 
will have models on which to base additional exercises. 

Special emphasis will have to be laid on Comparison, 
Present Perfect Tense, ‘‘When’’ clauses, and a number of 
miscellaneous drills mentioned in the following remarks. 


Comparison.—Review comparative degree (see Third 
Grade, Annals, March, 1925). 

To exercises on comparative degree add some of the 
following type: 

The yellow pencil is shorter than the green pencil. 


The yellow pencil is not so long as the green pencil. 
The yellow pencil and the green pencil are not of the same length. 


Alfred is younger than Theodore. 
Alfred is not so old as Theodore. 
Alfred and Theodore are not of the same age. 
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Helen is as old as Gussie. 
Helen and Gussie are of the same age. 


The moon is not so large as the sun. 
The moon and the sun are not of the same size. 


Make statements using: 

Length, width, height, depth, age, weight, size. (Note:—Look 
out for the correct spelling of ‘‘height’’ not heighth). 

Superlative Degree—Take up superlative degree by 
comparing three or more pupils as to height, one boy 
with other boys, ete. Teach the formula: 


of 

est the —————_.. 
in 
of 

most the —————. 
in 


Vincent is the oldest pupil in the school. 

The Woolworth Building is the highest building in the world. 

The Stacy Trent is the tallest building in Trenton. 

I like reading best of all the subjects. 

Dr. Cloud was the most interesting of all the speakers we have 
had lately. 

Present Perfect Tense—This tense should have been 
used whenever it came up naturally, but no particular 
attention has been drawn to it as yet. The pupils should 
be familiar both with the formation of this tense and with 
its general significance as to time. The object of the 
special drill is to clarify the difference between the past 
tense and the present perfect tense, and from now on, 
to hold the pupil responsible for the differentiation be- 
tween these two tenses. There is no value in giving an 
exercise in which the present perfect tense is used in every 
sentence. That may teach the form of the tense, but not 
its use. The only way to drill on it is to give an exercise 
containing the use of various tenses, including the present 
perfect, and have the pupil decide what tense is to be 
used in each particular instance. (If desired, the reason 
for the tense may be required, but this should not be 
overdone. The correct use of English is not, and should 
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not, be a matter of logical reasoning, but rather the result 
of continuous practice.) 

In order to simplify the rules for the use of the present 
perfect tense, they may be reduced to the following three 
cases : 

I. When the action is completed, but the time is not 
mentioned— 


John has broken his pencil. 
Mr. Pope has gone out. 
Have you seen the papers? 


II. With since ————, and for 


Mr. Sharp has taught here for many years. 

We have had the plants in this room since September. 
I have not heard from home since Thanksgiving. 

We have not been outdoors for over a week. 


III. With ever, never, just, often— 


I have never seen the Pacific Ocean. 

Have you ever been in an aeroplane? 

The bell has just rung. 

You have often made this mistake. 

It has just started to rain. 

Have you ever tried to skate on roller skates? 
I have never gone to Philadelphia by boat. 


The following is a drill exercise on the present perfect 
tense: 


Use the correct tense— 

. The bell (to ring) just. The bell has just rung. 
The bell (to ring) a few minutes ago. 
The bell (to ring) in a few minutes. 
Some of us (to go) home at Easter. 

The teacher (to teach) you many things. 
. John (to see) his father when he went home. 
. The clock (to stop). 

. We (to have) no snow for some time. 

. I (to lose) my book three weeks ago. 

. I (to lose) my book. 

. I (to go) down town this week. 

. I (to see) the picture last winter. 

. It (to rain) for two days. 

. Mary (to receive) a letter this morning. 
. I (not to receive) a letter for two weeks. 
. I (to go) to New York a long time ago. 
. I (not to be) there since I left school. 

. We (to go) home soon. 

. Mareh (to be) usuaily a windy month. 

. I (to be) often down town. 
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Fill the blanks— 
1. Last Saturday I ———— a long walk. 
2. You ————— studied physiology for nearly half a year. 
3. Mr. Brill ————— a new automobilee He ————— it 
since December. 
4, I ————— (just) ————— a book about lumbering in 
the Northwest. 
‘“When’’ Clauses.—Pupils should be expected to differ- 


entiate between the following three cases: 


(Past) (Past) 
When 
or: 
(Past) (Past) 


, when 


(Referring to a particular incident in the past, telling 
about two facts that happened at the same time) : 


When Mr. Brill came to school this morning, he saw a policeman 
walking along with an umbrella. 

When Mr. Pope took some boys out to lay the corner-stone, he 
got a flat tire. 

Everybody was very much interested, when Mr. Moore told us 
about Vera, the Russian doll, 

The pupils marched out in perfect order, when they heard the 
fire alarm. 

When I was a little boy (girl), 

When I received a letter from home about my sister’ s sickness, 


The boys all laughed, when 
The clerk in the store did not understand me, when 


II. (Present) (Future) 
When 
or: 
(Future) (Present ) 
, when 


(Referring to a particular incident that will happen in 
the future. Draw attention to the fact that the verb in 
the ‘‘when’’ clause is in the present tense, although it 
denotes a future event) : 


When I go home, I shall help my mother take care of the house. 
When spring comes, we shall put the screens and screen doors on 
again. 
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Mr. Brown will get married, when he carns enough to support a 
wife. 

We shall move out to the New School, when all the buildings 
are finished. 

When I go to bed to-night, 

When my father comes next Saturday, 

My father will buy me a new pair of shoes, when 

I shall be a carpenter (milliner), when 


III. (Present ) (Present ) 
When 
or: 
(Present) (Present ) 
, when 


(This form is difficult, because it is used only in the 
statement of a general fact, the present tense being a 
general tense, and not a tense referring to the present 
time. A general fact is usually an abstract statement, 
hence the difficulty) : 


When it rains, people wear rubbers. (A general statement). 

When people get rich, they often get proud. 

When a little child is deaf, he does not learn to talk. 

There is usually a thunderstorm in the evening, when it is hot 
and sultry during the day. 

People get careless, when they do the same thing over and over 
again. 

When spring comes, . (A general statement.) 

When it is cold, q 

We do not like people, when they 

You must keep your eyes open, when 


Use couplets for pupils to combine into sentences with 
‘*when.”’ 

After these cases have been drilled on separately, it is 
necessary to give practice in mixed examples. Have the 
three cases on three different slates, and have pupils de- 
cide on which slate a certain statement with ‘‘when’’ 
belongs. The grouping will help them to appreciate the 
common factor in each group, and they will get the 
‘‘feel’’ of the constructions. 


Direct and Indirect Discourse—See remarks under 
Third Grade, Annals, March, 1925. 
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The ‘‘asked’’ who, what, whom, where, when, why, 
how many, how much, ete., questions should be taken up 
as one class. The only difficulty that this form may pre- 
sent is that the children are apt to use the ‘‘do’’ or ‘‘did”’ 
construction in the indirect form; e.g., ‘‘Mr. Pope asked 
me when I did come in last night.’’ To forestall this 
kind of mistake, before taking up this construction, make 
a list of declarative sentences and, alongside of it, a list 
of corresponding direct questions. Underscore the verb 
forms. 


I met Mr. ———— last night. Whom did you meet last night? 
I came back to school on Mon- When did you come back to 
day. school? 


I put the book on the top shelf. Where did you put the book? 
I stayed at home to help father. Why did you stay at home? 


There were about a hundred How many people were there at 
people at church. church? 


Then explain that in indirect questions we always use 
the verb forms in the first column (or in case of the verb 
“*to be,’’ the sequence of subject and predicate as in the 
first column: 

My mother asked me whom I met last night. 

Mr. Pope asked me when I came back to school. 

The teacher asked the pupil where he put the book. 


Mr. —— asked me why I stayed at home. 
My mother asked me how many people there were at church. 


Give practice in constructions involving, ‘‘should, could, 
would, might.’’ 


Miscellaneous Drills —So ————— Neither (Nor) : 
So am I So is he Neither were you 
So was I So did I Neither has he 

Neither is he 
So have I So are we Witter ate We 
So had I So shall I Neither had I 
So do I So will he Neither did I 
So are you Neither (nor) am I Neither do I 
So were you Neither was I Neither does he 
So has he Neither have I Neither shall I 
So does he Neither are you Neither will he 


Show that so is used when both facts are affirmative, 
and neither or nor when both facts are negative. When 
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one fact is affirmative, and the other negative, the con- 
junction but must be used. 


Used to do something; Used to something; Used for 

Teach each phrase separately by itself when the occa- 
sion requires it. Do not try to contrast them. 

Used to do something simply signifies habitual past. 


Mr. Brill used to live in England. 

Miss Fullington used to teach in the Mt. Airy School. 

In olden times, there used to be no schools for the deaf. 

I used to skate. (But I don’t any more.) 

Used to something—familiar with. (The primary mean- 
ing of ‘‘use’’ is not contained in this phrase, or the one 
above. ) 

Eskimos are used to cold weather. 

We think bobbed hair looks funny, because we are not used to it. 

is used to being punished. 

Used for contains the primary meaning of ‘‘used,’’ and 
was taken up for the third grade in this outline. It is 
mentioned here simply in contrast with the other two 
forms. 

To have something done.—This construction is used 
when the subject does not perform the action contained in 
the ‘‘done,’’ but when somebody else does it. 

I had the chair fixed. (Did I fix the chair? No, somebody else 
did it. Contrast with ‘‘I have fixed the chair.’’) 

I had my hair cut. 


I had a tooth filled. 
Mr. Pope had the ashes taken away. 


Questions—See remarks under Third Grade. Also: 


‘‘Why? The infinitive of purpose.’’ (Refer to Third 
Grade. ) 


‘“Why? Because infinitive.’’ (Refer to Third Grade.) 


‘‘How? By ing.’’ (Fourth Grade.) 
Special drill will probably be necessary on ‘‘ How long 
does, did, will) it take to . 


Deaf children are apt to say ‘‘I walked downtown for 
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half an hour,’’ instead of ‘‘in half an hour,’’ or: ‘‘It 
took me half an hour to go downtown.’’ 

Emphasize the point of answering a question without 
using the language of the question. Whenever possible, 
pupils should be encouraged to give a statement consisting 
of two or three sentences in answer to a question. They 
must learn to get away from the formula idea. 


Q. What did you do after supper? 

A. My uncle came and took me to the Strand to see Jackie 
Coogan in ‘‘Trouble.’’ The picture was fine. I never laughed so 
much in all my life. 

Q. Have you had a letter from home? 

A. I have not heard for two weeks, and I am a little worried. 


I wrote last night and asked my mother to write to me at once. 

Yes, I had a long letter lisse ane mother this morning. She told 
me all about the party she went to last week. 

Geography.—Text: ‘‘First Lessons in Geography,’’ by 
Grace M. Beattie, (The Smith-Brooks Printing Company, 
Denver, Colorado). 

Adapt a few lessons to local geography. 

Aim for an understanding of the subject matter rather 
than for a verbal memorizing. 

The questions at the end of each chapter of the text 
should be answered without the pupils referring to the 
text of the lesson. This is, of course, easily checked up 
when done in the classroom. If these questions are given 
out for study work, they should be copied (preferably 
hektographed) on separate sheets and given to the pupils, 
while the teacher collects and keeps the text-books locked 
in the schoolroom closet. 


History.—Text: ‘‘History Primer,’’ by Oscar Gerson; 
(Chapters II, ITI, VIII and XVII may be omitted). 

It is not expected that the pupils shall be able to re- 
produce all the stories. The language is slightly beyond 
them, but with explanations from the teacher, they should 
be able to comprehend the language, and obtain a clear 
picture of the subject matter. 
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Ask questions to test the pupils’ understanding of the 
story, not for the purpose of making them use the lan- 
guage forms found in the book. 

The teacher should omit those parts of a story which 
she considers too difficult. 

Pupils may be required to reproduce parts of a story 
in their own words, but only after they have answered 
questions on the sense of the story. 

Dramatize as much as you can. 

This is the beginning in the use of ordinary text-books, 
and, consequently, should be taken up slowly, but thor- 
oughly. 


SIXTH GRADE 


General Program.—See General Program for Fifth 
Grade, (page 227). 

No new subject being added this year, the same dis- 
tribution may be followed. 


Original Language.—To the subjects enumerated under 
Original Language, viz., News Kinograms, Letters, Notes, 
Description, Reproduction of Stories, add: 

Story Condensations ; 

Writing of Stories, and Topics from Simple Outlines; 

Paraphrasing of Simple Poems; 

Conversations suggested by Pictures. 


News, etc-—See notes on this topic in outline of pre- 
vious years, especially the one on Natural Language. In- 
troduce idioms whenever possible, and have pupils keep 
a record of these idioms, so that an occasional review may 
be had. 

As far as possible, pupils must learn to interpret the 
meaning of new expressions from the context, and not so 
much through explanations by synonyms of simpler terms. 
If the teacher keeps everything down to the vocabulary 
already known by the pupils, she denies them the oppor- 
tunity of growth. The skill of the teacher lies in con- 
tinually keeping the language to be understood a little 
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ahead of the language used by the pupils, and continually 
increasing their vocabulary and sentence construction 
ability, without going over their heads. 

Condensation of Stories—For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, take the story of ‘‘The Elephant’s Revenge’’ in 
‘‘The Raindrop,’’ published by the Volta Bureau, p. 398. 

Develop the two important points of the story, in out- 
line form, somewhat as follows: 


1. What Mr. Snip did to the elephant. 
2. What the elephant did to Mr. Snip. 


Express these points in the shortest form possible, some- 
what as follows: 


Mr. Snip pretended to give some fruit to the elephant. When 
the elephant put out his trunk, he pricked him with a needle. 

The elephant went to a puddle of water, filled his trunk with 
the water, and then squirted it over Mr. Snip. 


Show that this outline is a full reproduction of the 
story. Then show how more details may be given, some- 


what as follows: 


One day, Mr. Snip was sitting near the window in his tailor 
shop. An elephant passed by. Mr. Snip took some fruit from a 
plate on the table and pretended to give it to the elephant. When 
the elephant put out his trunk to take the fruit, Mr. Snip pricked 
him with his needle. He thought he had played a fine joke on the 
elephant. 

The elephant walked off. He went to a puddle of water and 
filled his trunk with the water. Then he returned to Mr. Snip’s 
shop and squirted the dirty water all over him, and spoiled the 
coat he was sewing on. 

Treat several stories in a similar way, and show that, 
in order to reproduce and condense a story, we must first 
be clear about the ‘‘points,’’ and then express each point 
in a sentence or a short paragraph. 

This teaches also how to write stories from outlines 
supplied by the teacher. Begin with something simple 
and familiar; e. g., ask the class to write a composition on 
John’s bicycle. Give an outline of, say, three points: 
(1) Where John got it. (2) How it looked. (3) What 
happened to it. 

Paraphrasing of Poems.—Do not give the impression 
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that paraphrasing consists of simply changing the phrase- 
ology or construction of a sentence a little, but rather that 
the thought or point in each stanza be expressed clearly in 
as simple language as possible. Some of the poems in 
Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’’ lend them- 
selves readily to paraphrasing. 

Conversations Suggested by Pictures——For the purpose 
of illustration, take the picture of a boy with the mumps 
to whom a girl is offering a pickle. (Cover of a Saturday 
Evening Post.) 

Assign names, and develop a conversation somewhat as 
follows: 

Sally: Oh! you look very funny. 

Donald: What are you laughing about? 

Sally: Look, what a fat face yeu have got. 

Donald: You think you are very funny, don’t you? 

Sally: Do you want a bite of my pickle? 

Donald: Keep sstill. 

Sally: My pickle is delicious. 


Donald: I hope you’ll have the mumps to-morrow. 
Sally: Ha, ha ha. 


The Silent Readers—Book III.—The questions on the 
stories should help pupils to get away from giving 
stereotyped answers. Many of these questions should be 
answered by short paragraphs. 

The drill exercises and intelligence tests should be fol- 
lowed strictly according to directions. 

Reading.—Stories from ‘‘The Raindrop.”’ 

Language Drill—The language drill exercises will be 
largely reviews of those principles in which the pupils are 
found to be uncertain. 

Special exercises will be necessary on the Passive 
Voice, Relative Clauses, and simple ‘‘if’’ constructions. 

The Passive Voice.—The first steps are given in the 
Croker-Jones-Pratt Drill Book III (pp. 100, 112, 120). 
See also notes in this outline under Fourth Grade, 
Annals, May, 1925. 

The passive voice has been freely used for the children, 
and they probably have used it to some extent themselves. 
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The object of the drill is to clarify and straighten out 
some forms that may be a little confused in the minds of 
the children. 

First drill on the following synopsis of the verb: 


TO MAKE 
Tense Active Voice Passive Voice 
Present Make Am made 
Makes Is made 
Are made 
Past Made Was made 
Were made 
Future Shall make Shall be made 
Will make Will be made 
Present Perfect Has made Has been made 
Have made Have been made 
Past Perfect Had made Had been made 
Present Progressive Am making Am being made 
Is making Is being made 
Are making Are being made 
Past Progressive Was making Was being made 
Were making Were being made 


In order to emphasize the point that the passive voice 
is used mainly when the agent is unknown or immaterial, 
give sentences like the following: 

Somebody winds the clock in the hall every week. 

Some men put in (installed) electric lights in the classrooms 
last fall. 

Some men will start the new buildings for the Advanced De- 
partment next fall. 

Show that these facts are better expressed by the 
passive construction, and that, of course, we do not say 
‘‘by somebody, by a man, by a woman, by people’’ or 
give the agent whenever we do not know who he is or 
when we do not care about him. 

It is necessary to give considerable drill on changing 
from one tense to the other, but it must be remembered 
that this only teaches the form of the passive voice, not 
its use. The pupils do not know the passive voice until 
they use it intuitively, without being conscious of the fact 
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that they are using the passive voice as opposed to the 
active voice. In order to obtain this result, give drills like 
the following where the pupil has to decide which voice, 
as well as which tense, is to be used. Notice that where 
the passive voice has to be used only one sentence contains 
a prepositional phrase with ‘‘by.’’ 


. Olive oil (to make) in Spain. 

. The girls (to prepare) lunch every day. 

. It (to serve) in the hospital. 

. How often (to wash [you]) your hair? 

The floors (to wash) once a week. 

A new president (to elect) in November, 1928. 

. The telephone (to invent) about 1876. 

. Many pictures (to take) of Tutankamen’s tomb. 

The ancient Egyptians (to invent) picture writing. 

. One hundred and sixty lives (to lose) when the Spaniards 

(to blow up) the Maine. 

11. Some roads that (to build) by the old Romans are still used 
in England. 

12. Many trees (to blow down) in the storm last Friday. 

13. Kinograms (to show) next Friday. 

14. The polar bear cubs we saw in the kinograms (to raise) in 
captivity. 

15. Has the bell (to ring)? 

16. The girls (to defeat) last Friday night. 

17. How many games (to win [the girls])? 

18. The murderer (to sentence) to death. 

19. The houses (to unroof) during the storm. 

20. Over five million men (to lose) their lives in the World War. 


Relative Clauses.——The following is a complete outline 
of the teaching of relative clauses. Only the first six 
eases are expected to be taught this year. The last three 
are taken up in the Seventh or Eighth Grade, and have 
to be drilled on even in the Ninth and Tenth Grades. 

By the time relative clauses are taken up as a prin- 
ciple, the class has already met with them in a good 
many ways. The teacher has used these clauses with the 
class; the children have come across them in their reading, 
and they have, perhaps, used them occasionally in their 
original language, but no attention has been drawn to the 
construction. 

Commence teaching these clauses with action work: 


SO 


Give this book to the boy who sits near the window. 
Tear the paper which I gave you just now. 
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Let the pupil repeat what he did. 

The object of this action work is to let the pupils sense 
that there is a logical connection between the two clauses 
that are combined into one sentence. In a way, the prin- 
cipal clause alone does not create a clear thought; the 
relative clause is necessary to complete the thought. 

The chief mistakes made by deaf pupils in the con- 
struction of complex sentences containing relative clauses 
are the following: 

1. If the relative clause modifies the subject of the 
sentence, they frequently do not complete the sentence; 
e. g., Mr. Pope who is the superintendent of the school. 

To corerect this kind of mistake, cover up the relative 
clause, or enclose it in parentheses, and show that they 
have not said anything about Mr. Pope, that they have 
left out the predicate. 

2. They repeat the personal pronoun; e.g., I saw Mr. 
Jones whom I met him at your house. 

To correct this kind of mistake, let the pupils change 
the complex sentence into two simple sentences: 

(a) I saw Mr. Jones. 

(b) I met him at your house. 

Beginning with your complex sentence, cross off each 
word in the two sentences: I—I, saw—saw, Mr. Jones— 
Mr. Jones; when you come to ‘‘whom,”’ cross off ‘‘him’’ 
in sentence (b), so that when you come to ‘‘him’’ in the 
complex sentence, you can show the pupil that it has al- 
ready been expressed by ‘‘whom.’’ 

3. They will try to connect two sentences that do not 
contain any unity of thought. This is the hardest kind of 
mistake to correct, because it requires the training of 
judgment as to what facts go together, and what facts 
do not go together. 

The following is an outline of drill work. The teacher 
should multiply examples to cover the pupils’ experiences. 
First keep each type separate. When they are reasonably 
sure of the different constructions, give an exercise con- 
taining examples from all the types. 
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Don’t require original sentences for study hour at first. 
You are likely to give them practice in wrong con- 
structions. 

As with all other principles, relative clauses cannot be 
considered taught, until the pupils use them in their own 
language, without being prompted by the teacher. 


I. WHO and WHICH modifying the object or the predicate 
complement. 
WHO and WHICH modifying the subject. 


WHOSE modifying the subject or the predicate comple- 
ment. 


WHOSE modifying the subject. 


WHOM or WHICH modifying the object or the predicate 
complement. 


WHOM or WHICH modifying the subject. 


WHOM with prepositions; to whom, with whom, for 
whom, ete. 


WHOSE with prepositions; at whose, in whose, ete. 
WHERE. 


WHO and WHICH modifying the object or the predicate 
complemett : 


it 
who they } which 


. Mr. Brill has a clock. 
. It goes a whole year without winding. 


1, The boys walked to the Fair Grounds. 
. They are about two miles from the school. 


. Did you see the new pupil? 
- He came here this morning. 


. We are sorry for some deaf children, 
. They do not go to school. 


. We are all very fond of Mr. Pope. 
- He is the superintendent of this school. 


. This is the boy. 
. He gave his teacher a lot of trouble. 


. A man was driving a team. 
. It was loaded with wood. 


Complete the following sentences, using a relative clause: 
Mary has a pencil . 
Columbus was an Italian ‘ 


| 

he 

she 

they J 
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II WHO and WHICH modifying the subject: 
1. Georgia Maryland Thompson can sign and spell. 
2. She is only six years old. 


. Mr. Walker lives in Morrisville. 
. He used to be superintendent here. 


. Some of the children caught cold. 
. They went out without sweaters or overcoats. 


. The globe is broken. 
. It is in Mr. Brill’s closet. 


. The snow is all gone. 
. It was on the roof. 


. Many desks were thrown out on the junk pile. 
. They were broken and beyond repair. 


Complete the following sentences by inserting relative clauses: 
Mr. Brill, , eame from Omaha. 


The fire, , destroyed the whole building. 


WHOSE modifying the object or the predicate complement: 
. We are sorry for Mary and John. 
. Their grandmother died last week. 


. Do you know Mrs. Campbell? 
. Her daughter is deaf. 
. I bought this for my brother. 
2. His birthday is to-morrow. 
Complete the following by clauses with WHOSE: 


The teacher scolded John 
Some people make fun about women 


WHOSE modifying the subject: 
1. Mary is out of school. 
2. Her throat is sore. 


. James went to the barber on Saturday. 
. His hair was very long. 


. Mr. Smith has married again. 
. His wife died two years ago. 


. The pupils go home over Saturday and Sunday. 
. Their home is in Trenton. 


The boys, , must take them to the shoemaker. 
The soldier, , was taken to the hospital. 


V. WHOM or WHICH modifying the object or the predicate 
complement: 


him it 
her } whom which 


them them 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


VI. 


VII. 
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1. I saw the man. 
2. The policeman arrested him. 


1. Last night I met Mr. Jones. 
2. I had not seen him for a long time. 


. What do you think of the Cathedral High School boys? 
2. Our boys beat them 31 to 0. 


1. I was disappointed in the book. 
2. I read it last night. 


WHOM or WHICH modifying the subject: 


1. Santa Claus comes at Christmas. 
2. Children love him very much. 


1. Mary is more of a sport now. 
2. You could not tease her without making her cry. 


1. The Turks have gotten back their land in Europe. 
2. Everybody hates them. 


WHOM and WHICH with prepositions: 


1. I received a reply from my sister. 
2. I wrote to her last week. 


1. I bought myself a new suit. 
2. I paid $25 for it. 


1. Willie saw the postman. 
2. Everybody was waiting for him in the office. 


1. The revolver was found hidden in the corner. 
2. The murderer had shot his victim with it. 


1. The boy cannot hear. 
2. You are talking to him. 


WHOSE with prepositions: 


1. I met Mr. Smith. 
2. I used to go to school with his son. 


1. The boy is my son. 
2. You are looking at his picture. 


1. The man was arrested and accused of murder. 
2. A revolver was found in his pocket. 


WHERE: 
Mr. Pope has gone to Chicago. 

The teachers’ convention is held there. 

The books are in Mr. Brill’s office. 

All the supplies are kept there. 

There is a day-school for the deaf in Newark. 

John comes from there. 

Fort Duquesne Pittsburgh is now. 
The big boys’ cottage is where 
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If—Use simple ‘‘if’’ constructions idiomatically, with- 
out drawing much attention to the tenses. A complete 
outline of these constructions will be given in the notes for 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Geography.—Text: ‘‘Elementary Geography,’ 
Roddy. 

History—tText: ‘‘The Story of America for Little 
Americans,’’ Grace M. Beattie, (published by the Ameri- 
ean School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn.). 

TOBIAS BRILL, 
Principal in the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


by 


[To Be Continued] 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Calcutta School.—The thirty-third annual report of this 
school summarizes activities for the session of 1925. At 
the close of that year there were enrolled 108 pupils, 63 
of whom were in residence and the others day-pupils. 
Of the day-pupils 16 were girls. The school authorities 
point out the urgent need of help in expanding the facil- 
ities of the school so as to reach more of the many deaf 
children in Bengal who should be in school. For this 
purpose an additional wing to the main building is re- 
quired. Another necessity is the establishment of a girls’ 
dormitory in order to accommodate deaf girls who other- 
wise must be denied admission for lack of residential 
provision. 

Appended to the report is a list of former pupils who 
are usefully employed in different capacities. The varied 
nature of the occupations followed is indicated in the fol- 
lowing classification of the 94 individuals listed : 


Goldsmith Art student 
Artist Farmer 
Clay modeller 
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3 Manufacturer of ink, hair 
3 Mechanical ] 
Harmonium maket.................. 2 Rice 1 
Moter 2 Spectacle 1 
1 Supervisor (of the deaf)...... 1 
Dealer in piece goods............ 1 Teacher (of the deaf)............ 1 
1 Ticket collector (railway)... 1 
1 Tebacco storekeeper................ 1 
1 


Kansas School.—During the past fall a thorough and 
comprehensive survey of this school was made by Mr. 
Thomas S. McAloney, superintendent of the Colorado 
School. A report of the findings of this investigator has 
been recently published. The recommendations offered, 
which if adopted would under existing conditions make 
a model school, are here summarized. 


1. That the pernicious custom of changing the superintendent 
and certain other employees of the school with every change of state 
administration be abolished. 

2. That the superintendent be given a free hand in the selection 
of his subordinates and that he be held responsible for the efficient 
administration of the school. 

3. That the school be moved to a better location near the 
geographical center of the state and that such a recommendation 
be made at the next legislature. 

4. If the location of the school cannot be changed that a 
building program covering a period of years be entered upon. 

5. That the building program shall include: (1) a gymnasium; 
(2) a primary building; (3) a power house; (4) two cottages for 
boys; (5) two cottages for girls; (6) an administration building; 
(7) a superintendent’s cottage. 

6. That when the building program has progressed sufficiently 
to permit its being done, the main building be torn down to make 
room for the erection of new buildings on its site. 

7. That temporary repairs as outlined in this report be made 
in the main building. 

8. That the school building be repaired to prevent its sinking 
further. 

9. That the temporary partitions be removed from classrooms 


and that extra classes be cared for this year in some other 
building. 
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10. That all the industrial classes for the boys be conducted in 
the industrial building. 

11. That the new primary building be erected on the plot of 
land across Park street, opposite the main building and that the 
little children be completely separated from the older ones. 

12. That the power house be removed to a new location, prefer- 
ably to the west of the new gymnasium site. 

13. That the two new cottages for boys be erected west of the 
athletic grounds. Also that one of the cottages for girls be located 
west of the hospital and the other occupy the site on which the 
girls wing of the main building stands. 

14. That the new administration building be erected on the 
site of the present boys’ wing of the main building. 

15. That when the new buildings have been erected, the kitchen 
wing be re-modelled to match other buildings. 

16. That the services of an expert landscape gardener be se- 
cured to prepare plans for beautifying the grounds. 

17. That the state engineers be required to make a survey of 
the water supply in order to prevent a shortage in case of a dry 
season. 

18. That better methods be employed to care for the coal supply 
and that an effort be made to reduce the price of coal to the 
school. 

19. That the school purchase its electric current instead of 
manufacturing it if after further investigation the figures which 
I have are approximately correct. 

20. That new equipment for the engine room be purchased 
if the school continues to manufacture its own current. 

21. That the steam plant be shut down during the summer 
months, if arrangements can be made to purchase electric current, 
and that the engineers and firemen be put to work to make 
necessary repairs and keep all piping and plumbing in first-class 
shape. 

22. That no equipment or extensive repairs be made at the 
school without the request of the superintendent or without con- 
sulting him. 

23. That the open sewers under the building be repaired imme- 
diately and that the plumbing be put in a sanitary condition, and 
that the piping be completely overhauled. 

24. That a set of intercommunicating telephones be installed. 

25. That a system of clocks be installed. 

26. That regular fire drills be held and that all the buildings be 
equipped with fire extinguishers. 

27. That additional equipment be added to the laundry, kitchen, 
bakery and engineer’s shop. 

28. That a dietitian be added to the staff. 

29. That the eyes, ears and teeth of all the pupils be examined 
each year, 

30. That the home life of the children in the school be im- 
proved by providing comfortable sitting rooms for them. 

31. That a better system for issuing supplies and receiving 
deliveries of goods be adopted. 

32. That some plan be adopted to prevent overcrowding of 
classes in the industrial department. 
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33. That dressmaking and millinery be taught to the girls in the 
echool. 

34. That painting and automobile repairing be added to the 
trades taught the boys. 

35. That the little boys and girls have a set time each day for 
supervised play. 

36. That the school prepare its own course of study. 

37. That the school be provided with modern text-books. 

38. That an articulation teacher be appointed to keep up the 
speech work of the oral pupils in the advanced manual classes. 

39. That a better system of rotating classes be inaugurated. 

40. That a good second-hand piano be purchased for the use 
of the rhythm classes and that this piano be located in the large 
gymnasium room in the basement of the school building. 

41. That the maximum salary of teachers be increased. 

42. That a supervising teacher be appointed. 

43. That a compulsory education law be passed. 

44, That the county superintendent be required to furnish the 
names of all deaf children in their counties. 

45. That a part time field officer be appointed. 


Michigan School.— Willis Hubbard, who had com- 
pleted 52 years of continuous service as a member of the 
faculty of this school, died at the age of 81, April 11, 
1926, in Flint. With the exception of the present head 
of the school, Mr. Hubbard had served under every su- 
perintendent the school has had. 


At the age of 10, Mr. Hubbard lost his hearing as the 
result of brain fever and later attended the New York 
Institution, from which school he was graduated in 1863. 
In the fall of that year he was appointed an instructor 
in the Michigan School. At that time the only part 
of the present buildings completed was the building now 
used as a carpenter and machine shop. The lighting 
system of the school consisted of candles only, and the in- 
dustrial work comprised dishwashing for the girls and 
wood splitting for the boys. 


Mr. Hubbard was particularly effective in his work 
with the high class, and in 1911 Gallaudet College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Bachelor of 
Pedagogy in recognition of his attainments. In 1915 he 
retired from active work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Summer Meeting of the Association—A summer pro- 
gram meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is to be held this 
year at the Gough School for the Deaf, San Francisco, 
California. The first part of the meeting is to consist 
of a training school course, from June 7 to July 3, 1926, 
to be followed by a general meeting of the association 
members, July 5 to 10, 1926. 


The summer school will be in charge of instructors 
whose training and experience insure a most instructive 
and interesting course. Some of these teachers are Miss 
Alma L. Chapin, principal of the Gough School, Miss 
Alice M. Alcorn and Mrs. Gertrude Brown Taylor of the 
Gough School faculty, and Mr. Frank W. Booth, super- 
intendent of the Nebraska School. Also, if demand jus- 
tifies, a course for teachers of lip-reading will be offered. 


Special summer and tourist railroad rates are available 
from practically every part of the country, bringing 
within the means of teachers this splendid opportunity 
for both professional advancement and pleasure. The 
program promises a wealth of value and will well repay 
attendance. Those who wish to register for the school, 
the meeting, or both, should communicate with Miss 
Alma L. Chapin, Gough School for the Deaf, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Summer Schools.—Professional courses of special in- 
terest to teachers of the deaf are offered by the Depart- 
ment of Speech in the summer session of the University 
of Wisconsin, June 26 to August 7, 1926. These courses 
are: 

1. The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Different methods of 
teaching spech, speech-reading, and language to deaf children; 


sensory training, development of speech; visible speech; the Yale 
charts; speech-reading; language development. [Illustrative clinic 
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eases will be employed. This course is to be conducted by Miss 
E. Frances Hancock, head teacher of the primary department of 
the Lexington Avenue School. 

2. Defective Hearing and Speech Disorders. The organic and 
functional disorders of speech; their causes; training in the diag- 
nosis and correction of the commonest defects. Functional dis- 
orders largely emphasized. Conducted by Dr. Robert West, of the 
regular staff of the department, and director of the speech clinic. 

3. Correction of Speech Disorders. Advanced work in the meth- 
ods of case study and treatment with elaboration of the problems 
presented by organic defects; physiological aspects of the functional 
disorders. Conducted by Dr. West. 

4. Seminar in Speech Correction. Prerequisite, 3. Special prob- 
lems in the correction of speech disorders. Open only to qualified 
graduate students. Conducted by Dr. West. 

5. Clinic. Practice in diagnosis and treatment of speech dis- 
orders. Dr. West and staff. 


The summer session fee, regardless of the number 
of courses selected from the large offering of the uni- 
versity, is $22. All who are interested should write 
for further particulars to the Department of Speech, or 
to the Director of Summer Session, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Also, the Illinois School is to conduct its usual sum- 
mer course for teachers of the deaf at the close of the 
school year, the members of the faculty being in charge. 
In response to the demand expressed in the discussions at 
the Iowa Convention last year, this summer school will 
also include an opportunity for special study for deaf 
teachers under the guidance of competent instructors. 


An Opinion by the Attorney General of North Caro- 
lina.—A peculiar situation prevailing in the state of 
North Carolina, and directly relating to the principle of 
educaton for deaf children in this country, has to all 
appearances now been relieved. That state maintains a 
compulsory education law and at the same time a statute 
requiring pupils in the state institutions, when able, to 
pay for their care and training. Feeling that these laws 
are in conflict with each other, the School for the Blind 
and the Colored Deaf at Raleigh, took up the matter with 
the state attorney general, appealing to him for an 
opinion. In compliance with this request, the following 
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statement was issued and which we copy from the Deaf 
Carolinian of April 10, 1926: 


April 1, 1926. 

Mr. G. E. Lineberry, Supt., 

State School for the Blind and Deaf, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
DEAR Sir: 

You submit to me resolution of your board of directors, asking 
for my opinion as to whether you and they are required) under 
Chapter 120, Public Laws of 1925, to require the pupils in your 
school or their parents or guardians to pay for the care and train- 
ing they receive. 

The act provides that all persons admitted to certain state in- 
stitutions, including the School for the Blind and Deaf at Raleigh, 
‘fare hereby required to pay the actual cost of their care, treatment, 
training and maintenanec at such institutions.’’ It directs the 
board of directors to ascertain such cost, to demand its payment, 
and that thereupon the parent or guardian ‘‘shall have the option 
to pay the same or to remove the patient, pupil or inmate from 
such institution.’?’ In further detail it sets out the method by 
which this charge against such patient or inmate may be collected, 
removes any statute of limitation as against the state and in favor 
of such pupil, patient or inmate, or his legal representatives. 

I find that you conduct a school which, as adjusted to the needs 
of its pupils, is comparable with ordinary elementary and high 
schools of the state. You have a regular school term of nine 
months. The children are sent home at the end of the term. You 
do not undertake to give college instruction. 

By the terms of III C. S. 5764 et seq., blind and deaf children 
of sound mind in the state are required to attend a school for the 
blind and deaf for a term of nine months each year. Parents and 
guardians who fail to send their children between the ages of 
seven and eighteen years to such school for the term prescribed, 
after receiving appropriate notice, are declared to be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

The state schools for the blind and deaf are educational in- 
stitutions. The Constitution of North Carolina guarantees the 
right to the privilege of education on the part of its children. 
Specifically the state is required to provide schools ‘‘ wherein tuition 
shall be free of charge to all children of the state between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years.’’ The details of providing the 
means of education are largely left to legislative discretion, but 
the fundamental requirements must be met. 

Blind, deaf and dumb children cannot be educated by the or- 
dinary means and in those schools which those not thus afflicted 
usually attend. But their defects do not lessen their rights or 
relieve the state of its obligation. 

The fact that the constitution directs that the state shall be 
divided into a convenient number of districts does not prevent 
legislative provision for the education of the blind, deaf and dumb 
in schools other than those provided. The facilities supplied should 
be in reasonable proportion to the need and adjusted to the condi- 
tion of these to whom instruction is offered. 
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It is obvious that these defectives cannot be properly taught in 
the community schools with those of fully developed faculties. The 
General Assembly recognized this condition and the need thus 
arising. It accordingly established these schools for the blind, deaf 
and dumb. They are conducted in accordance with the legislative 
intent to provide this class of children with opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by the more fortunate. Compulsory attendance 
applies to them as well as to these others. 

These defectives are entitled to the opportunity of education. 
The state does not give that opportunity in the local schools. For 
convenient and econemical instruction, it is offered through these 
institutions. I reach the conclusion that the blind, deaf and 
dumb children of the state have the right to attend the schools so 
established without being compelled to pay for their instruction 
and training therein. I am of the opinion, and so advise, that 
you and your board of directors should not undertake to collect 
for their training from the children themselves or their parents or 
guardians, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) DENNIS BRUMMITT, 
Attorney General. 


The ‘‘ Audio Controller.’’—In the April, 1926, issue of 
Welfare Magazine, published by the Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare, appears a paper by Mr. W. S. Camp, 
of the Illinois School, with the title, ‘‘ New Electric Device 
in Teaching the Deaf.’’ This gives a summary of the 
results obtained in the Illinois School with an ‘‘audio 
controller’’ with a class of children who possess varying 
degrees of residual hearing. The apparatus, designed 
under the direction of Mr. O. C. Smith, managing officer 
of the school, on the principle that ‘‘a tone resonant and 
pleasing to one ear might be harsh and irritating to an- 
other,’’ is so constructed that ‘‘each pupil using it might 
be able to so modulate the tone of the teacher’s voice as 
to harmonize it with the receptive capacity of the listening 
ear.’’ Further, ‘‘in somewhat like manner, the teacher 
is enabled to control the tone volume of her voice as the 
microphone receives it and it is carried to the individual 
receivers used by all the pupils in the room.’’ 

After a year and a half of practice with this instrument, 
the pupils of the class under instruction made far more 
rapid progress than was possible by the ordinary methods 
used with deaf children, acquired a language sense with 
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an ability to use it, and made decided improvement in 
speech and lip-reading. There was also noted a develop- 
ment of the general mentality more in agreement with that 
of hearing children. 


Miss Fitzgerald’s Book on ‘‘Straight Language.’’—Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald, head teacher of the manual department 
in the Virginia School, has recently completed a book on 
‘‘Straight Language,’’ embodying the principles and 
methods she has evolved over a long period of language 
teaching. We hope to have a comprehensive review of 
this work in the next issue of the Annals. 


Position of the Deaf in Other Countries.—The report 
by Mr. Tobias Brill on the International Conference on 
the Education of the Deaf held in London last summer, 
published in the Annals for November, 1925, elicited an 
inquiry from a reader as to whether any adult deaf per- 


sons, either as teachers or otherwise, took part in the 
conference, and also as to the social standing of the deaf 
in England. In reply, Mr. Brill sent the following letter: 


January 29, 1926. 

Mr. Charles P. Fosdick, 

School for the Deaf, 
Danville, Ky. 
DEAR Mr. FosDIcK: 

When sitting next to Dr. Percival Hall at one of the sessions 
during the International Conference, I remarked to him about the 
absence of deaf men or women—very much in contrast to what you 
see at our American Conventions. It is not easy, of course, to 
assign the reason. One is apt to be a little unfair, coloring the 
statements of facts and conditions according to one’s prejudices. 

In the first place, there are no deaf teachers or deaf officers in 
responsible positions in any of the British schools. This is not 
entirely due to the preponderance of oralism over there, because 
the majority of residential schools are still combined, but their 
manual classes are taught by hearing teachers. The conference be- 
ing mainly a convention of teachers, there naturally was no urgent 
need for the presence of deaf laymen. Still, one afternoon was 
given over to the consideration of social and after-school problems, 
but these again seem to be largely taken care of by hearing people. 

As a matter of fact, there are very few highly educated deaf 
persons in England. For this, again, the whole blame should not 
be placed on oralism, but rather the fact that no government aid 
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is received for pupils above 16 years of age is responsible for their 
limited education. There being no Gallaudet College or similar 
institution for the higher education of the deaf in England, we 
find no leaders there similar to our deaf men who organize 
branches of the N. A. D., Frats, ete. 

We cannot blame the British people altogether for failing to 
provide for the higher education of the deaf. Economic conditions 
over there are entirely different from ours. Besides, the idea of 
democracy in education does not really exist in any country on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They believe in free elementary educa- 
tion, but they do not have the equivalent of our public high schools, 
even for the hearing, and we can hardly expect them to do more for 
the deaf than for the hearing. We shall be satisfied when they 


do as much. 

Taken all in all, the deaf abroad do not assume their full share 
of duties and responsibilities of citizenship as our deaf do over 
here, but this is due to a complexity of conditions, and not to 


any one single factor. 
I trust that this attempt at an explanation answers your letter. 
With best wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 
TOBIAS BRILL. 


Posture Charts—The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has issued a set of six charts on 
posture standards for boys and girls. These charts, the 
result of extensive observation and measurement of school 
children by Dr. Armin Klein of Boston, a specialist in 
posture problems, possess great instructive value. They 
classify children according to physical type for both boys 
and girls—the thin, the intermediate and the stocky. 
Each chart depicts in silhouette 4 figures to illustrate ex- 
cellent, good, poor, and bad posture for each type of 
girl or boy. Approximately 24 by 34 inches each, the 
charts may serve a most useful purpose in schoolroom or 
gymnasium. They may be obtained from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents 
for the complete set of six, or 25 cents for either the 3 
boys’ or the 3 girls’ charts. 


Committees—At the meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf in Council Bluffs last 
summer, a number of committees, aside from the regular 
standing committees, were brought into being, each with 
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a definite object in view. The laying aside of major du- 
ties with the close of the present school year should afford 
the members of these committees the opportunity to thresh 
out. their respective problems. So far as we can recall, 
these committees are as follows: 

On Physical Education: SS. R. Burns, of Illinois; Peter T. 
Hughes, of Missouri; Frank W. Rebal, of Oklahoma. 

On Statistics in the Annals: Dr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio; Frank 
M. Driggs, of Utah; the editor of the Annals. 


On Summer Schools for Teachers: Dr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio; 
E. S. Tillinghast, of South Dakota; J. W. Blattner, of Oklahoma. 


The National Institute for the Deaf—In an article in 
the November, 1925, issue of the Amnals the statement 
was made that Mr. A. J. Story is the founder of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf in England. Mr. Story, 
although the first to suggest the idea of such an organi- 
zation, disclaims credit, declaring that this honor belongs 
to Leo Bonn, Esq., who in 1911, by providing the 
necessary funds and by his personal activity, was the 
founder of the National Bureau for Promoting the Gen- 
eral Welfare of the Deaf in Great Britain, of which the 
present National Institute for the Deaf is the successor. 
The president of the association is the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Charnwood, and the secretary, Mr. Story. 

The first annual report of the executive committee of 
the institute, for the year ending March 31, 1925, has 
come to hand. After explaining the movement by 
which the failing predecessor of the institute was re- 
vived in 1924 as the present energetic body, the report 
takes up various matters relating to the welfare of the 
deaf in the British Isles, including such questions as the 
industrial position of the deaf, the need of an exhaustive 
investigation of working conditions among the deaf, the 
deaf in poor-law institutions and in mental hospitals. 

An interesting feature of the organization is that at the 
end of the year for which the report is issued the af- 
filiations with it stood as follows: education authorities, 
8; voluntary institutions, 10; missions or local societies, 


a 
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29; other bodies, 10; staffs of schools, 13; individuals, 67. 
All of these units cooperate to carry out the purposes 
for which the institute was founded, namely: the pre- 
vention of deafness; the industrial welfare of the deaf— 
in their school training and in their after-school occupa- 
tions; the social elevation of the deaf; the re-education of 
the partially deaf through lip-reading; and in general the 
promotion of the interests of the deaf in every direction. 


Education of the Deaf in India.—Mr. P. L. Desai, prin- 
cipal of the school for the deaf in Ahmedabad, Bombay, 
India, gives in a letter the general status of educational 
provision for the deaf of his country. 


I am glad to note the progress you have made in your country 
in connection with the education of the deaf. I am really grieved 
to see that we are far behind you in this respect. Our presidency 
(Bombay)—British territory with a total population of 25,000,000 
and a total deaf-mute population of nearly 17,000 souls (the census 
figures are not accurate)—has only 3 schools for the deaf where 
nearly 125 children receive the benefits of education. It is a 
great pity that our people here do not appreciate the value of 
education, particularly for the deaf, who when untrained are 
dead weight on. the community. 

The first school for the deaf (then styled the Deaf and Dumb 
School) was established by a Roman Catholic missionary, probably 
Father Goldsmith in the 80’s (about 1882). Thanks to the foreign 
missions which inaugurated the schools for defectives in this coun- 
try, a continent with a deaf-mute population of nearly 200,000 
persons. Their pioneer work has awakened indigenous efforts in 
this direction. This school is the first school of its kind (being 
established in 1908) that falls in this category of native schools 
in this presidency (Bombay). As far as the whole country is con- 
cerned, the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School (293, Upper Circular 
Road) heads the list of indigenous schools for the deaf. It was 
established in 1893. It is a residential school managed by a com 
mittee. Its numerical strength is about 80. Its development is 
mainly due to the untiring efforts of the late principal, J. N. 
Banerji, whose devotion to the cause of the deaf was exemplary. 

I shall be glad to receive any literature pertaining to the progress 
of the edueation of the deaf that you will be pleased to send me. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JouNn Durton WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. Beattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Wrst Huazrrozp, Conn. 
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Barry’s Five-Slate System 


Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 
“Language Stories and Drills” 


By 


Gertrude W. Croker 
Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 
Send orders to 
Miss M. E. Pratr 


Book I, 50c. Public School 47, 


225 East 23d St., 
Books II and III, 50c. New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH FoR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 

Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75c 

Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 

and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘“FIRST LESSON IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of prepatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
Epita M. RicHArpDs, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 50c. 
READER No. 2’’ 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 
**‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’”’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KewuoaaG. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G, JENKINS, 


M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 
‘*‘WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 

piled by JoHn E. Crane, M.A, Single copy, 75c. 
‘*‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Evetyn WILLouGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’”’ 

By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
‘*AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CaTHERINE DuNN and Mary F. GILKiInson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DeMorte, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 
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